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HE Imperial Conference, which is to open 
its sessions in Downing Street on Tuesday 
seems likely to prove of greater importance 

than any of its predecessors without exception. In 
some form or other the very wide question of the 
political relationship between Great Britain and the 
self-governing Dominions is bound to be raised, and 
though it will not be settled, the general course of the 
conversations must have a very definite bearing upon 
its ultimate settlement. We can only hope that our 
- own Government—belying the reputation which it has 
acquired during the past year—will find itself able to 

speak, on this question at least, with a firm and single 
voice, and will faithfully explain to the Dominion 
Premiers the secular trend of English public opinion 
' in this connection. The essence of that trend is that 
_ we are becoming more and more disinclined to make any 
' claims whatsoever upon the “ loyalty” or affection or 
obedience of the Dominions. We care for no arrange- 
ment or constitution which is not at least as 
advantageous to them as it isto us. There is no occasion 
for the introduction of extraneous semi-emotional 
considerations or motives. Blood may or may not be 
thicker than water. That is not the point. The 
question is whether the British Empire is worth main- 
taining as a going concern, with Great Britain as the 
inevitably predominant partner; and the answer to 
that question is, in our view, as we suggested last 
week, a matter of far greater and more direct importance 
to the Dominions than to us. It is at all events upon 
that sufficiently obvious assumption that next week's 
discussions must be based if they are to yield any fruit 
worth having. 


Unnecessary alarm has been caused in various 
quarters by the conversations between Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Signor Mussolini. It is not un- 
natural that French journalists should have “smelt a 
rat,” though, as our Paris correspondent points out, 
the general disposition in France is to take a calm and 
sensible view. But there seems no reason why English- 
men should suspect the Foreign Secretary of hatching 
a plot against the peace of Europe. Some may wish 
that he did not find the Duce so attractive and 
Fascism so praiseworthy. But we know perfectly 
well that Sir Austen Chamberlain has not the power, 
even if he had the desire, to commit us to an Anglo- 
Italian alliance against France and Germany, or even 
to the support of any aggressive designs which Signor 
Mussolini may have in Asia or Africa. In fact, we 
believe that Anglo-Italian friendship will tend to 
moderate rather than to encourage any such sinister 
designs, and that it may improve the relations between 
France and Italy. And we give Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain the credit for believing that. There are critics who 
argue that freedom-loving British statesmen have no 
right to fraternise with Fascist tyrants. But is not 
this the same argument of the “ blood-stained hand” 
that has worked such mischief in Anglo-Soviet relations ? 
The domestic affairs of Italy and Russia are their own 
concern, and the business of the Foreign Office is to 
promote not national revolutions but international 
accords. We do not expect Sir Austen Chamberlain 
to hob-nob with M. Krassin as he does with Signor 
Mussolini. But we see no reason why he should not 
make an effort to put us on better terms with Russia. 


* * + 
There was a hullabaloo a few months ago about an 


enterprise in Abyssinia in which we and Italy were 
acting in concert. The Italians want to construct a 
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railway across the country, and we want the right to 
make a dam on the Blue Nile; and an Anglo-Italian 
agreement pledged each of us to support the other’s 
claim for concessions. The Abyssinian Government 
sent a strong protest to the League of Nations, alleging 
that this agreement, about which it had not been 
consulted, portended danger to the independence of 
Abyssinia. It is probable that this anxiety was worked 
up by the French, who look with a jealous eye on any 
extension of Italian influence in the country. And 
it is improbable that the British Government, at any 
rate, had the slightest intention of interfering with 
Abyssinian autonomy—indeed, we are sure it had not. 
Nevertheless the Regent of Abyssinia was within his 
rights in bringing the matter to the attention of the 
League. We predicted at the time that he would get 
assurances from London and from Rome that would 
satisfy him, and a Note published this week at Geneva 
shows that he has got them. Pledges of our good faith 
stand on record together with a declaration that the 
Abyssinian Government has the exclusive right to 
judge what is in the interests of its people, and is 
perfectly free to grant orrefuse concessions. Whatever 
the commercial results may be, there can be no doubt 
about the political value of the publicity given by the 
machinery of the League. 

Fs * * 

The discussion on the mining situation at the Labour 
Party Conference was of considerable importance, not 
for its immediate bearing on the present dispute, but 
because it decisively committed the Labour Party to 
make its “‘ Power and Transport” scheme of public 
ownership and control a direct issue at the next General 
Election. Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Shinwell, who was 
Minister of Mines in the last Labour Government, both 
stated that, if the Government had remained in office, 
a Mines Nationalisation Bill was to have been intro- 
duced in 1925. Nothing was said as to the nature of 
this Bill; but in any case it is presumably superseded 
by the comprehensive scheme placed by the Labour 
bodies before the Samuel Commission. By virtue of 
the Conference decision this week, this scheme now 
acquires the authority of a definite electoral pro- 
gramme. This does not necessarily mean that mines 
nationalisation will be the sole, or even the main, 
electoral issue raised by the Labour Party. It is 
obviously impossible to plan out an election programme 
for an uncertain future date. But it does mean that 
one of the first things to be attempted by any future 
Labour Government will be not only to nationalise 
the mines, but also to set up a public co-ordinating 
authority to deal with the Power and Transport 
problem as a whole. Mr. MacDonald was quite explicit 
in declaring that the party was bound by this decision, 
and used this fact as an answer to those who com- 
plained that the resolution was a mere pious expression 
of sympathy with the miners and of no practical 
effect. 

* * * 

Both Mr. Ben Tillett and Mr. J. H. Thomas made it 
quite plain this week why it is mere playing with phrases 
to call upon the Trade Union movement either to lay 
a general embargo on the movement of coal or to 
impose a general levy in aid of the miners. Mr. 
Tillett’s society, the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, has already spent a million pounds on the 
present dispute, and is half a million pounds in debt. 
It has 80,000 members (including sixty per cent. 
of its members at the docks) totally unemployed, and 
100,000 on short time. Mr. Thomas, in the N.U.R., 
has 45,000 men out of work, and 200,000 on short 
time. The transport Unions are, of course, especially 
hard hit by the coal dispute ; but the position is not so 
very different in a good many other cases. Shipbuilders 
and engineers, textile workers and agricultural workers, 
for example, would be quite unable to afford payment 


of an extra levy, while it would be quite beyond the 
present strength of the transport unions to impose an 
embargo on the movement of coal. In face of these 
facts, the continued agitation for a levy and an embargo 
is merely mischievous ; for it tends to arouse impossible 
hopes and unmerited antagonisms in the miners’ 
minds. There are, of course, some Unions which can 
afford levies, and a number of these have imposed them 
—the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers is an 
example. But most of the Unions have their hands 
full in caring for their own members who are out of 
work, to say nothing of building up their depleted 
resources. Of course, a brief spell of good trade and 
employment would soon put the Unions again on their 
feet; but that is still to seek, and is certainly not in 
early prospect. 
* * * 


The narrow victory of the advocates of “ birth- 
control” at the Labour Party Conference this week 
occasioned some surprise. The point at issue was not 
the wider question of birth-control as a general policy, 
but only the right of doctors to give birth-control 
information at the clinics controlled by the Ministry 
of Health. Mr. Wheatley, when he was at the Ministry, 
pronounced against this right, and there has since been 
a growing agitation to secure a reversal of this attitude. 
For the past two years, the Labour Women’s Conference 
has been on the side of the birth-controllers, and they 
have now, on this particular issue, captured the Labour 
Party Conference itself. Not unnaturally, there is 
considerable opposition inside the Party to making any 
question connected with birth control a party issue ; 
for it raises for many members of all parties questions 
of conscience. As Mr. MacDonald pointed out in the 
discussion at Margate, the question will have in effect 
to be settled by vote of the House of Commons; for 
though the matter is directly under the administrative 
control of the Minister of Health, any leave granted by 
him to give the proposed imformation would certainly 
be challenged in Parliament. It seems, then, that the 
proper way of settling the question is by free vote of 
the House of Commons. It would certainly be a 
calamity if any issue of this nature were allowed to 
become a party matter, and many strong advocates 
of birth control fully recognise this. Nominally, 
according to Mr. MacDonald’s statement, Tuesday’s 
vote does commit the Labour Party (though only by 
1,656,000 votes against 1,602,000) to a_ birth-control 
policy. That is to say any Labour member who in 
future votes in the House of Commons against the use 
of Public Health clinics as disseminators of information 
on birth-control will be, in its leader’s words, “ disloyal 
to the party.” 

* * * 


This ridiculous decision, of course, cannot and will 
not stand. Even if it had been passed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority it could not stand. Mr. Wheatley, and the 
considerable section who agree with him, would 
naturally ignore it in any case, since to them it is a 
matter of conscience. The Standing Orders Committee, 
however, promptly came to the rescue with an inter- 
pretative decision which ignored Mr. MacDonald's 
view and laid it down that the vote did not commit 
the party on the question of principle. The whole 
matter is now to be referred to the consideration 
of the new Executive. The point in itself is a trifling 
one, but the incident is of very real importance ; 
for it illustrates the dangers and difficulties of a Party 
Conference which arrogates to itself the right of 
defining the difference between orthodoxy and heresy 
on every subject under the sun. It illustrates, indeed, 
one of the fundamental weaknesses of the present 
organisation of the Labour Party. There is no doubt 
that a large majority of the rank and file of the party 
are in favour of the official dissemination of knowledge 
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about birth-control; but the minority is strong and 
determined, and it is absurd, therefore, to attempt to 
make the issue a question of party “loyalty.” If 
such attempts were not bound, by their intrinsic 
futility, to fail, they would rapidly destroy the party. 
What seems to us to be wrong is the assumption 
that those who wish actively to support the general 
policy of the Labour Party must surrender their 
consciences and views, on all subjects whatsoever, 
to the keeping of a mass Conference vote; and it is 
because of the continued existence of such assumptions 
that the Labour Party in Great Britain is not a great 
deal larger than it is. 
* * * 

This month’s trade returns are about as bad as they 
could be. There is usually in September a very heavy 
increase in imports, especially from America, balanced 
in part by a substantial rise in exports. This year, 
exports for September are down by over ten million 
pounds in comparison with last year, and re-exports 
by nearly two millions and a half. Only three and a half 
millions of the total are accounted for directly by the 
decline in coal exports, and cotton exports show an 
almost equal decline. Imports, on the other hand, 
show an increase of £8,800,000, despite the fall in re- 
exports. This, of course, is mainly due to the importa- 
tion of coal, and to the increased imports of oil fuel. 
The adverse balance of trade for the month was 
nearly forty-three millions as against less than twenty- 
seven millions in September, 1925. In face of 
these figures, we do not envy the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the task of compiling his next budget ; 
for, even if there is some revival when the coal dispute 
ends, it is obvious that the arrears can hardly be made 
up at all. Moreover, while the situation is greatly 
aggravated by the coal trouble, the position of other 
industries, such as cotton, which are not very greatly 
affected by it, serves to show that the slump is general, 
and can hardly be expected to vanish when the mines 
are able to resume production. In retrospect, the 
trade conditions of 1924 begin to look like a boom, 
though at the time they seemed only a slight alleviation 
of the slump. Commonly, in the past, Governments 
have, more or less unjustly, been held responsible for 
trade depressions ; for the present depression, however, 
the Government may be blamed with full justice, 
since undoubtedly it is largely due to executive action 
—the premature return to the gold standard and the 
bungling of coal mines problem. 

* * oo 


The Government’s Trade Union Bill, it is announced, 
will not include any provision for a compulsory secret 
ballot before a strike can lawfully be declared, despite 
the demand of the Conservative Conference that such 
a clause should be included. The Government has 
apparently realised that such a provision would be 
both unworkable in many cases, and productive of 
highly inconvenient effects where it could be applied. 
For, if the calling of a strike is to be sanctioned by a 
publicly controlled ballot vote, what is to sanction its 
calling off ? Again and again, experience has shown 
that it is much easier to call a strike on than to call it 
off, and that a ballot often results in a decision to 
prolong a stoppage which the leaders know would be 
better y Baers to an end. Trade Union leaders, so far 
from calling strikes for the fun of the thing, are generally 
mtent on preventing them by every possible means. 
If the State were to set up a special official machinery 
to sanction the calling of strikes, it would be far more 
likely to increase than to diminish their number. On 
this one point the Conservative leaders have apparently 
realised the folly of meddling with the internal affairs 
of the Unions. But they are, it seems, pledged to go 


ahead with a Bill of some sort, in order to satisfy the 
Ap- 


clamorous demand of their own rank-and-file. 


parently, the main attack is to be concentrated on the 
right of peaceful picketing. It is proposed to limit the 
number of pickets, and to prohibit all picketing at the 
worker’s home. This may mean something, or nothing; 
but, if this is all, it looks as if the promised anti-Trade 
Union measure would turn out to be very small beer. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Warned by the 
failure of their Genevan demonstration to rouse interest 
at home, the Government are taking pains to define in 
advance the general line of policy which they have 
decided to pursue at the Imperial Conference. Not 
indeed that the ordinary Irishman is much enlightenéd 
by Mr. Fitzgerald’s announcement that we shall aim 
at “the implementation of co-equality amongst mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth.” But when 
the Minister for External Affairs descended to concrete 
details he made his meaning clear enough. The Free 
State desires an arrangement which would insure that 
the British and Irish Governments shall deal directly 
with one another instead of through the Governor- 
General, who at present acts as intermediary. This, it 
is contended, is a survival from the days when the 
nominal head of the State was really an official of the 
Colonial Office and only technically a representative of 
the King. As a corollary Irish Ministers claim the 
exclusive right to advise his Majesty on Irish affairs, 
and existing limitations on the extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the Dominions as compared with Great Britain 
should be removed. Mr. Fitzgerald insists that these 
demands imply no changes in existing principles, but 
are aimed at abolishing anomalies and anachronisms 
that might create misunderstandings in future. This 
is also the line taken by Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, who, it 
is expected, will be the leading figure on the Free 
State side in the London discussions. Both Ministers 
emphasised the point that the Imperial Conference 
has no power to make decisions binding upon its mem- 
bers, so that the Saorstat need not fear, on the one 
hand, any curtailment of her Treaty rights, or on the 
other, take alarm lest a claim for a wider measure of 
independence might promote a new series of consti- 
tutional controversies. 

* ~ * 


Anti-Treatyites seek to make capital out of the fact 
that there is scant enthusiasm for membership of the 
British Commonwealth, but it is equally obvious that 
there is as little, or even less, for a Republic. The truth is 
that for the present, at any rate, Irishmen decline to be 
interested in questions of national status. The claim for 
a seat on the Council of the League of Nations aroused 
no popular response; a crusade for a broader concep- 
tion of Dominionism would cut just as little ice. Indeed, 
in quarters which are anything but pro-English the 
opinion is freely expressed that it is not our business 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for other members 
of the Commonwealth. It was the Sinn Fein leaders 
whom Griffith and Collins sought to win by the argu- 
ment that the Treaty was a stepping-stone to the 
Republic. The mass of Irishmen welcomed the settle- 
ment for its own sake as a much better bargain than 
they ever expected. Everything that has happened 
since has strengthened this conviction. The import- 
ance of the speech of Mr. Kevin O'Higgins at Cork last 
week was that he declared the Government's intention 
is to keep, as he put it, “to the middle of the road.” 
Hitherto Ministers have fostered the assumption that 
they were panting for an opportunity to prove that 
the Treaty is no more than a jumping-off place. Mr. 
O'Higgins boldly avows that under it Ireland enjoys 
“no mean status’’; and few statements by our 
public men in recent years have given more solid 
satisfaction than his declaration that the Government 
will not permit our settlement to be demeaned by 
either pro-English or ultra-Irish extremists. 

A2 
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SCARBOROUGH AND MARGATE 


. or Scarborough Conference last week left us in 
no doubt about the way the wind is blowing 
in the Conservative Party. It is a noisy wind 
and an evil wind, and it may do some damage. But 
the worst damage it will do is likely to be in unexpeeted 
quarters; if it blows hard enough it will upset the 
Tory apple-stall and send its shuffling keeper back 
to his pigs in Worcestershire. A frontal attack on 
the Trade Unions may appeal to angry men who do 
not understand either the feelings or the power of 

organised labour. But only the most ignorant optimism 
can suppose that it will be successful. Secret ballots, 

restrictions of picketing, and prohibitions of general 
strikes will not turn Trade Unions into Young Men’s 

Bible Classes. Nor, what is more important, will 

they remedy social and industrial discontent. 

Mr. Baldwin has at least sufficient sense to know 
that, and he tried in his speech at Scarborough to 
persuade Boreas to become Zephyr—with what effect 
remains to be seen. He opened with some soothing 
stuff about “the new ideas, the new aspirations, and 
the new ambitions of our great party.” He did 
not specify any of these novelties, but passed on to 
congratulate himself and his audience on the good 
work the Government had done at home and abroad, 
despite the unparalleled difficulties with which it had 
been faced. The chief of these difficulties, the general 
strike, he dealt with in a passage of cheerful fustian. 
The Labour Party had shown a disappointing lack of 
courage—in not ranging themselves on the Govern- 
ment’s side! The authors of the strike got their 
theories from abroad, but the men they tried them 
on were Britons, and so there were no broken heads. 
The police and “ the protective forces of the country” 
also showed restraint in not breaking anyone’s head, 
whilst the restraint of the Home Secretary was super- 
human enough to call for loud cheers. So far, so good. 
But the Scarborough Die-hards were waiting for the 
orator to cut the cackle and come to the ’osses. He 
came—very gingerly—and his audience did its best 
to hide its chagrin at finding that the ’osses were 
rather hypothetical mules. The Trade Unions might 
have been unwise or naughty; but collective bar- 
gaining was necessary, society needed Trade Unionism. 
“You cannot smash the system” said the Prime 
Minister solemnly, “and if you could it would be 
wrong.” Nevertheless, the Government was fully 
alive to the importance of doing something, and 


though it was not possible yet to announce the details ' 


of a Bill, a Bill would be prepared as soon as the 
examination of the subject had been completed. And 
there he left the matter. 

For ourselves, of course, we make no complaint of 
his leaving it there. It is for the implacables of his 
own party to complain, as indeed they are doing, in 
private if not in public. They are dismayed by the 
Cabinet’s discovery that their panacea of a com- 
pulsory secret ballot before a strike is a mere bottle 
of coloured water—or even a dangerous quack mixture. 
Many of them refuse to believe it, and no doubt they 
will make efforts to stiffen up the promised Bill. We 
hope that the more prudent section will defeat those 
efforts, and that such mischief as is going to be done 
will be kept within moderate bounds. But, while 





we may be glad that Mr. Baldwin is showing some 
resistance to this particular form of Die-hard madness, 
we can see nothing else about him or his policy to 
make us glad. He has not in fact got a policy. His 
references in his Scarborough speech to his achieve- 
ments and his plans were pathetic. Mr. Chamberlain 
is doing miracles in the way of housing, we are told; 
solid, if not spectacular, benefits have been conferred 
on agriculturists ; leasehold reform is being seriously 
examined ; other blessings galore would be showered 
on us by this most progressive of Governments, if 
only the goose that lays the golden eggs had not been 
very nearly killed. 

And who, we ask, have been the assassins of the 
goose during these six months of brawling? None of 
the follies of the miners or of the mineowners exonerates 
Mr. Baldwin from his share of the guilt. At the 
beginning of the dispute he was in a position of great 
power, enjoying as he did in a remarkable degree the 
confidence of opponents as well as of friends. He 
could have averted the general strike, he could have 
secured a decent settlement in the coalfields. Yet 
from the beginning of April, when his good intentions 
were overruled by Mr. Churchill, to the end of Sep- 
tember, when Mr. Churchill’s good intentions were 
overruled by him, he bungled the business. That he 
has lost not only his reputation for fair dealing with 
his opponents, but the confidence of many of his 
friends, may be seen from letters that have been 
appearing in the Manchester Guardian from young 
Tories. One of these whilom supporters thus sums 
up a widespread feeling: ‘“‘ (1) The Premier has weakly 
deserted his own ideals; (2) the colliery owners, who 
outmatch the Miners’ Federation in selfishness, have 
been allowed to flout the public for their own ends ; 
(83) the reactionary Conservative element has been 
able to stifle all moderate protest; (4) a general 
election now would mean disaster for the Conservative 
Party.” Mr. Baldwin may choose to ignore such 
brickbats and to sniff the conventional bouquets that 
were thrown at him at Scarborough. But the final 
test of Mr. Baldwin and the Conservative Government 
is not whether he thinks his party exemplifies the 
ideals of Disraeli, or whether Dame Caroline Bridgeman 
thinks Mr. Baldwin exemplifies “the statesman of 
wisdom, of courage and of patience.” It is whether 
he and his party have a plan that will resuscitate 
the moribund goose. Mr. Baldwin’s plan consists 
in giving the mineowners a free hand to do what 
they like, and in reserving for himself his old réle of 
saying kind words to everybody. His party’s plan 
is to hammer the Trade Unions. And, relying on these 
great constructive principles, the Prime Minister 
declares that “ there is nothing in the outlook to-day 
to dispirit us!” 

It is refreshing to turn from the cave of illusions 
at Scarborough to the Labour Party Conference at 
Margate. We do not suggest that Labour, either on 
its industrial or its political side, can find much to 
congratulate itself upon in the history of the last 
six months. But what is satisfactory is that Labour 
is not attempting to congratulate itself. There have 
been no bouquets at Margate, but a good many hard 
words. Some of them, indeed, have been too hard; 
it was absurd of Mr. Kirkwood, for instance, to accuse 
Mr. Robert Williams of “insulting the miners,” 
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because in his presidential speech he deprecated the 
demand for an embargo on coal. In general, however, 
the criticism at the Conference was salutary and to 
the point, and showed that politicians, industrial 
leaders, and rank and file alike had learned some 
lessons. Opinions may still differ about the calling off 
of the general strike, or the strained relations between 
the General Council and the Miners’ Federation, or 
the position of the Labour Party in the dispute. 
Opinions may still differ about the desirability of 
an embargo or a Trade Union levy to help the miners, 
though it is difficult to see any hope in that direction 
after the statements of Mr. Thomas and Mr. Tillett 
as to the unemployment and the depletion of funds in 
their Unions. But there were few dissentients to the 
resolution putting the nationalisation of the mines 
in the forefront of the Labour programme. That 
was the inevitable answer of Margate to Scarborough, 
and it is an answer which the Labour Party can fairly 
claim is made in the interests not merely of the miner 
but of the nation. 

There are many people outside the Labour Party 
who do not like nationalisation, but who realise the 
fact that the coal industry cannot be left in the state 
in which it stands to-day and will stand to-morrow. 
They see a monstrous deal to dispirit them in the 
outlook—disorganisation and inefficiency, exploitation 
of the public as well as the miners, and more disputes 
looming ahead. They know that there must be 
reorganisation, unification, some measure of public 
control. They may hope to avert the dangers and 
put the industry on its feet by a scheme which falls 
short of complete State ownership. In that case 
they had better persuade Mr. Baldwin to do a little 
hard thinking about his plans for meeting the Labour 
challenge at the next election. He might begin by a 
rather closer study of Disraeli—the Disraeli of 1844 
whom he referred to at Scarborough. We fancy the 
Disraeli of 1844 would have gone to the country with 
something more attractive than Mr. Evan Williams 
round his neck. 


THE MINERS’ NEXT STEP? 


T= coal dispute drags wearily on. All hope of a 
reasonable settlement seems now to have finally 
disappeared, and, however the struggle ends, the 
one thing certain is that it will be renewed as soon as the 
miners have had time to regain their strength. All these 
weary months of conflict have been not merely for nothing, 
but for much less than nothing. They have created an 
atmosphere in which it is quite impossible to expect the 
coal industry to function efficiently, or any cessation of 
open conflict to be more than a truce. 

The past week has added to the record of blundering 
and mismanagement. It was a foregone conclusion that 
the terms proposed by Mr. Baldwin would be rejected by 
the miners’ district votes. But this need not have been 
the end. After rejecting the terms, the Conference might 
have set about seeing if they could be amended into a 
possible basis for settlement. Mr. Baldwin, however, 
chose the critical moment of rejection for a firm banging 
of the door in the miners’ face. “If you will not have 
these terms,” he said, in effect, “ just as I have drafted 
them, you shall have nothing at all.” This was said in 
face of Mr. Churchill’s apparently authoritative suggestion 
to the miners that they should propose amendments. 


Mr. Baldwin thought otherwise, and, in view of his summary 
withdrawal of the Government’s proposals, it is impossible 
to believe that they were ever seriously meant. From 
first to last the Prime Minister has acted exactly as one 
might have expected any official agent of the owners to 
act. He abused them once, it is true, in the House of 
Commons, but only apparently to cover a more complete 
surrender than ever to their views. 

This last tragic blunder—to give it no worse name— 
of Mr. Baldwin’s was speedily followed by a no less foolish 
action of the Miners’ Conference. In face of Mr. Baldwin’s 
ultimatum, the miners’ delegates lost their tempers, and 
passed in the heat of the moment a resolution in favour 
of calling out the safety men from the pits. By the next 
morning they had fortunately cooled off, and it was 
decided to defer action on this policy until the districts 
had been consulted. The blunder was thus half—but 
only half—retrieved; for it is not fair to put such a 
question to men justly angry and facing the imminent 
prospect of defeat, and no one knows what answer the 
districts will have returned by the time these words appear. 
The decision to call out the safety men was a piece of 
blind anger; it is good that action was deferred, but it 
ought to have been cancelled altogether when the delegates 
came to their senses. 

Of course, to a certain extent the point is academic ; 
for no one supposes that the majority of the safety men 
will respond to the call. A very large number of them 
are not members of the Miners’ Federation, but of other 
more specialised Unions which will certainly refuse to call 
their members out. And, even if the safety men did 
respond in considerable numbers, there is no reason to 
suppose that any serious damage would be done to the 
pits. Alternative labour could certainly be procured 
to keep up the pumping and other essential work at most 
of the pits, and probably the only floodings would be of 
pits which are unlikely to reopen in any case. The calling 
out of the safety men would be a suicidal policy if it were 
likely to be effective. As it is most unlikely to be effective, 
it is more silly than suicidal. It is, however, something 
more than silly. It is calculated to turn the public against 
the miners; for even if little damage is really done, the 
miners will get full discredit for all that is done, and a 
good deal more. 

It is, of course, easy enough to understand how the 
Miners’ Conference, in a fit of righteous indignation, was 
induced to reach a foolish and indefensible decision. The 
safety men were left at work to keep the pits safe on the 
understanding that no coal would be produced during 
the dispute. In many places, coal is being produced, 
and the safety men are thus necessarily aiding and abetting 
the “ blacklegs’”” who are producing it. This helps to 
account for the miners’ anger; but it cannot justify the 
general calling out of the men. Mr. Cook himself evidently 
realises this; for his speeches this week have been full of 
appeals against precipitate action. 

If, however, the miners are not to call out the safety 
men and thus to intensify the warfare, what are they 
todo? Are they simply to hold out until they are driven 
back to work by sheer starvation, on any terms the owners 
choose to dictate? We do not suggest that there is any 
very pleasant or palatable alternative before them; but 
we do suggest that it is high time to look the facts fully 
in the face. It is now evident that there will be no national 
agreement. Mr. Churchill might have enforced a national 
settlement, but he has been repudiated by his own colleagues. 
Mr. Baldwin has neither the wit nor the will to take action 
and cannot be forced to do so; and the owners’ power of 
resistance will certainly outlast the men’s. These are 
facts from which there is no escaping. 
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If, then, there is to be no national settlement, the miners 
have to make up their minds between two possible courses. 
They can authorise each district to make, locally, the 
best terms it can, or they can let work be gradually resumed 
without any agreements at all, either on a district or on a 
national basis. In a sense, the second of these two things 
is what is happening already in the areas in which the 
drift back to work has begun. But these areas are still 
relatively few, and it will take many weeks or months for 
this form of return to work to become general, unless it 
is encouraged, instead of opposed, by the Miners’ Federation. 
To do nothing is to face the certainty of a lingering collapse, 
which may well break up the Miners’ Federation and 
leave the men’s position a great deal worse than it is even 
now. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Federation will 
adopt a positive policy. Even if it decides—which is a 
moot point—to maintain its opposition to district settle- 
ments, it ought, we think, no longer to stand in the way 
of any district which chooses to acquiesce in a return 
to work, on the terms posted at particular collieries, without 
any collective agreement at all. In some areas, at least, 
it may be better to let the men go back to work simply 
on individual contracts, than to enter into collective 
agreements embodying highly unsatisfactory conditions. 
To authorise a return to work at any pit offering relatively 
favourable terms for a resumption may be the way of 
both getting now the best that can be got and keeping a 
free hand to secure better terms in the future. 

This policy would doubtless be denounced by many 
among the miners as an ignominious surrender. But what 
is to be gained by continuing the dispute on a national 
seale? If, as a result of local settlements, industrial 
as well as household coal began to be available in consider- 
able quantities, the remaining owners would have a strong 
incentive to secure a speedy reopening of their pits, and 
would certainly not be disposed to offer worse terms than 
they are offering at present. Of course, a national agree- 
ment would be vastly preferable; but we are discussing 
what is to be done on the assumption that a national 
agreement cannot be secured. 

The miners’ national leaders are now at last, we believe, 
alive to the realities of the situation. But they seem 
to be still afraid, as they have been throughout the dispute, 
of telling their members the whole truth and offering 
frankly their own advice as to the course to be pursued. 
They are still following a policy of opening their members’ 
eyes only by instalments, each of which comes too late 
to be of any use. The fact that they are far less to be 
blamed than either the Government or the owners does 
not clear them of blame. They have had a very difficult 
task; but no reasonable person can say that they have 
performed it well. They ought to know, if only by the 
experience of 1921, that it is useless to look to the rank 
and file to initiate a reasonable policy while a dispute 
is actually in progress. If the leaders will not fearlessly 
lead and tell their members the truth, the members have 
hardly a chance of doing the right thing. 

If the Miners’ Executive have any better policy than 
is suggested here the public will certainly be very glad 
to hear of it. But if their only alternative is to hang on 
as long as possible, with no real expectation that anything 
will “turn up” to get them out of their difficulty, then 
surely it is time for them to make the best of a bad job, 
and, instead of obstructing a return to work, to endeavour 
to bring it about on the best terms that can be secured. 
They may be right to oppose district agreements which 

will tie their hands for the future. But, if so, is not the 
right course to organise a return to work without any 
collective agreements at all ? 





FRANCE’S COMPLETE CHANGE 
OF FRONT 


Paris, October 11th. 

HOUGH throughout the summer I have kept in 

some touch with general movements, it is only 

now that, definitely settled again in Paris, and 

having conversed with politicians and with political 

observers of various creeds and colours, I realise to its ful} 

extent the extraordinary change of diplomatic direction. 

The great advantage of occasional absences is that one 

comes back with fresher eyes, and is struck by alterations 

which might have been missed if one had witnessed a 

gradual evolution. Readers will pardon this personal 

reference, I hope, because it enables me to emphasise the 

essential difference between to-day’s outlook and the outlook 
of a few months ago. 


The difference is to be noted almost as much in omissions 
as in positive expressions. There have, for example, been 
the most unpleasant incidents in Rhineland. There have 
been both German and French victims. Where the blame 
really lies I do not pretend to know. Probably it is shared 
by the French and the Germans. The incidents can be used, 
and have been used, by the Germans as an additional argu- 
ment against the continued occupation. But the chief 
point which I wish to record is that the French newspapers 
have made no outcry. They have not fulminated against 
Germany as they would have done last year. They have 
tried, as far as possible, to refrain from comment. Had 
M. Poincaré been the ogre he is still represented to be in 
some quarters, had he secretly wished to destroy the policy 
of M. Briand, it would presumably have been easy for him 
to stir up the Press. Even when Herr Stresemann boldly 
denied German war guilt, thus implying some measure of 
French, Russian, perhaps English, war guilt, and at any 
rate suggesting that the Allies of France and Russia were 
deceived into fighting on the wrong side, the Prime Minister, 
who is personally concerned, and who has been personally 
and pointedly accused, contents himself with merely a 
formal repudiation of the German thesis, and is above all 
anxious to avoid controversy that may spoil diplomatic 
plans. 

Nobody can guarantee that there will not be setbacks. 
Indeed, it will be surprising if everything goes smoothly. 
Yet I am convinced, after a series of conversations, an 
exchange of impressions, and a study of the newspapers, 
that there is a general wish for a genuine Franco-German 
rapprochement. 


Hitherto one might properly have doubted the 
verbalism of Locarno. Sometimes the most resounding 
phrases had a hollow ring, and one could not forget that it 
is the drum which makes most noise. But now it is impos- 
sible to mistake the new temper in France. In themselves 
such events as the admission of Germany into the League 
of Nations, and the talks of Stresemann and Briand, might 
have meant little or much. Perhaps more important is the 
conclusion, which I foreshadowed more than a month ago, 
of a Franco-German industrial accord. Such an agreement 
in respect of metallurgy, following the agreements in respect 
of potash and of other products, together with a Franco- 
German Commercial Treaty, constitutes a solid basis of 
Continental co-operation. 

Perhaps without it sentimental understandings would not 
have been worth much. The economic Locarno is a neces- 
sary pendant to the political Locarno, but possibly without 
the political Locarno the economic Locarno would not have 
been attained. It should be perfectly understood that 
British Ministers, who helped to conduct France and Ger- 
many to the political Locarno, rendered the economic 
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Locarno inevitable. Certainly the part that England has 
played in the reconciliation of peoples is praiseworthy, and 
there must be dismissed for ever the insinuation that 
England has tried to interpose herself between France and 
Germany and with Machiavellian motives tried to keep the 
two lovers apart by sitting on the sofa between them. 
England’s réle has obviously been disinterested. Whether 
the economic future will present itself as altogether satis- 
factory to England remains to be seen. There are allega- 
tions already heard that Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
Mussolini are contemplating counter-insurances, in the 
shape of a special Anglo-Italian association, against the 
possible consequences of a special Franco-German associa- 
tion; but of this there is not the slightest evidence, and it 
seems entirely unnecessary and meanly suspicious to oppose 
Leghorn to Thoiry. That there still are critics and sceptics 
in France is certain. It would be a miracle were everybody 
to believe in the desirability and the stability of the new 
policy in Europe. But it is not far short of a miracle that 
there are so few critics and sceptics, and that they consent 
to comparative self-obliteration. 

At the same time, I feel compelled to issue a warning to 
those enthusiasts who look for immediate concrete results, 
such as the evacuation of Rhineland in a year or so in return 
for the marketing of German railway bonds. In the first 
place, bargains of this kind may prove to be impracticable, 
owing to the reluctance of America to enter into such 
financial arrangements as are involved, at any rate until 
the Bérenger-Mellon debt settlement proposals are ratified. 
In the second place, the best French opinion regards such 
negotiations as illusory, trivial, and unworthy. It is not 
upon the success or failure of relatively small financial trans- 
actions of doubtful value that a large new policy, fashioning 
the whole future, should be made to depend. If it were 
merely a matter of driving a specific bargain in respect of 
the demobilisation of men on the Rhine, and the mobilisa- 
tion of the Dawes credits, I should not describe what I find 
as a new policy, and I should not be particularly hopeful. 

There is something much vaster. The opposition of the 
experts, military, diplomatic, and financial, might easily 
be aroused were it a question of giving this or that in 
exchange for something or the other. The central fact is 
that a foreign programme which bears little resemblance 
to the old foreign programme, which is conceived in a 
different spirit and may be executed with real cordiality, 
has been elaborated ; and that in France a number of the 
men who have been looked upon as too hard are in funda- 
mental agreement with the men who have been looked upon 
as too soft. Some of them, perhaps, would proceed more 
cautiously and more slowly than others, but a fresh set of 
diplomatic principles is accepted by the inner circle of 
politicians. 

Those principles have been publicly stated by Jules 
Sauerwein in the Matin, and they deserve our attention. 
He lays down as an axiom that the Franco-British Entente 
on the Continent of Europe has not produced the results 
that were expected. The two Powers, he says, have often 
shown themselves incapable of bringing their views into 
consonance, and the consequence was a period of difficulties 
for those nations for whom the Entente and its maintenance 
was the sole directive. I do not take this to mean that the 
Entente Cordiale should now cease to exist. It simply 
means that France must broaden the basis of her European 
relations. It means that the future of France cannot be 
staked entirely on British friendship. It means that while 
that friendship will remain, it must not be the exclusive 
preoccupation of France. It means that France must find 

in Germany a centre for her policy. Sauerwein expresses 
this as follows: “‘ Germany, as debtor, found herself the 
object of general solicitude. She has restored herself 





economically and financially. Nothing can prevent her 
from playing a leading part by the side of France and 
England.” 

Here is a recognition that the policy of coercion, of en- 
deavouring to keep Germany down, has failed. Now that 
Germany is up again, there must be a complete change of 
front. It is folly to fight her as a rival. It is better to 
enlist her collaboration as a neighbour. The logical out- 
come of this change of front is an abandonment of the 
designs which France has pursued ever since the war in 
Central Europe, where she has sought to link together all 
the smaller countries and to construct an anti-German 
bulwark. Here is a remarkable acknowledgment of the 
bankruptcy of the system of Central European alliances ; 
and it is to be presumed that France will be less eager to 
group together Poland and Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania 
and Jugoslavia, and generally to consolidate a Little 
Entente hostile to Germany. “ The policy,” says Sauer- 
wein, “‘ which consisted in making of a part of Europe a 
permanent safeguard against Germany, is no longer possible 
to-day. It is the less possible because France is financially 
enfeebled, Italy disquieted, and Russia disquieting.” I 
do not predict that new treaties will not be entered into by 
France, or that old treaties will lapse, but only that less 
significance, and a different significance, will be attached 
to them. 

All this is extremely interesting and important, and the 
stress laid upon the economic rapprochement of France and 
Germany gives, in the French phrase, furiously to think. 
But the tit-bit of this exposition is reserved to the end. 
Listen to this phrase: “It is not possible to solve the 
problem of inter-allied debts in the future, except in con- 
junction with the problem of reparations, that is to say, 
by the concerted action of France and Germany.” If 
the reader will be good enough to work out the implications 
of this assertion, he will probably arrive at a conclusion which 
is, from the point of view of its acceptance by France, 
sufficiently startling. France has, it is true, insisted on 
linking up the twin problems of debts and reparations, 
but her insistance only signified that French payments 
should stop if, against France’s will, there were German 
default. Now, if I am not mistaken, there are the begin- 
nings (if the dramatic expression be allowed) of a Franco- 
German conspiracy to abolish, in some measure at least, 
both debts and reparations. Personally, I am inclined to 
assume that France will ratify the debt agreements, with 
reservations which will not affect the text, and will only 
have a unilateral application—a sort of non-binding inti- 
mation of possible French intentions in certain eventualities. 
But a much more important mental reservation is being 
made. One sees, peeping out of the statement I have 
quoted—and it corresponds with others I have heard—a 
belief that ratification will not be the end, that ultimately 
there must be a total revision of the whole matter of war 
liabilities, with France and Germany working together for 
a joint settlement. 

This is a formidable new factor. It seems to point to 
the idea of French and German co-operation in a policy 
of virtual cancellation—at any rate of partial cancellation. 
Imagine for a moment the position of America, who is the 
common creditor, if France should subsequently, when 
difficulties arise, agree on economic grounds to a reasonable 
view of German indebtedness, and if other European 
countries, in their capacity of creditors, should follow suit! 
Already I see looming ahead great world negotiations, 
probably crowned by a conference, in which America 
cannot decline to participate, and in which she cannot 
afford to be isolated, for the final liquidation of the war. 

These are the new lines on which French political thought 
is moving, and in my opinion it is particularly fortunate 
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that a man with Poincaré’s reputation of patriotic rigidity 
should not be in opposition, but should be at the head of the 
Government. Should he fall on minor internal issues 
connected with his Government’s administrative reforms, 
a general settlement will be not easier but harder to achieve. 
StsLEY HupDLEsTOoN. 


GENERAL HERTZOG’S EIRENICON 
TO THE NATIVE 


HEN the Government of South Africa was forcing 

through the Legislature what is known as the 

Colour Bar Law, the Union Prime Minister 
explained that whatever disadvantages it might appear to 
impose upon natives ought to be viewed in conjunction 
with the compensating boons which the Government 
proposed to confer on them by other instalments of their 
complete Native policy. The Bills framing this policy 
have since then been made public. They include one Bill 
to amend the Natives Land Act 1913, two to amend the 
franchise laws (in which the most important provision 
deprives of their votes all the natives in the Cape Colony), 
and one to establish a Native Council to have power to 
deal with such matters “ affecting Natives only,” as Parlia- 
ment may specifically direct. The first of these measures 
I propose to examine. 

General Hertzog, in describing his intentions, made the 
following very definite and_ fair-spoken statement. 
“Provision must be made by Parliament by which the 
native will be placed in the position to become possessed 
of the further ground which was promised him under the 
Act of 1913.” That Act was a segregation measure. Native 
acquisitions of land among Europeans had created alarm. 
General Botha had said “‘ The native has as good a right to 
the land as the white man. The natives must have more 
land, and must have it in separate areas.”’ The Act intended 
that in addition to the existing native reserves and locations 
(which it confirmed), further districts should be defined in 
which natives and natives only should be allowed to buy 
or lease, that native buying or leasing should be stopped 
in all other parts of the country, and that existing native 
property in those parts, and European property in the 
proposed new native areas, got rid of as far as possible by 
expropriation. 

hat was the announced policy. Everyone in South 
Africa with practical acquaintance with the facts of the 
situation recognised that except at the cost of great disturb- 
ance, inconvenience and injustice, any adequate compen- 
sation for which there was no prospect of getting, it was 
impracticable. Moreover any genuine segregation policy 
which really did “ place the native in a position to become 
possessed of the ground promised him under the 1918 Act ” 
would have stampeded the farmers in alarm for their labour 
supply. The Beaumont Commission, appointed to prepare 
a detailed scheme for carrying out the Act, could only 
produce a report, the proposals of which were vehemently 
objected to by both Europeans and natives. A further 
batch of Commissions, to make fresh proposals for the 
several Provinces, was appointed. This new Bill is the 
result of what they reported. Meanwhile, for the last 
thirteen years, General Botha’s Act has been operating in 
those provinces which stopped all natives from getting any 
more land, and has remained suspended in those provisions 
which promised to say where they were to be allowed to 
do so. 

“This Act,” wrote the late Professor Tengo Jabavu,* 

“satisfied no one. The natives naturally objected to the restriction 
of their right to purchase and the Europeans were unwilling to have 
their farms set aside for native occupation . . . The Act is now 
thirteen years old but no additional areas have been opened for native 
occupation. On the contrary the evictions of native tenants who 
have nowhere to go have been rigorously carried out by the farmers 
with harrowing results . . . Of all the grievances harboured by 
the natives against European rule the greatest is this Land Act. 
The European farmers have refused to part with land for increased 
native settlement. They are solidly opposed to any scheme of 
segregation calculated to provide more land and independence 
for black men . . . These farmers control the Government of the 


country ... The belief of the white farmer is that additional 
land provided for the native will react detrimentally on their 


* M.A. Lond. Professor of Bantu Languages, Fort Hare College, S.A. 








labour market . . . The black man does not ask for much—only 

for justice—justice in land distribution, justice in economic oppor- 

tunity and justice in political representation. This is no excessive 
demand. There will never be any racial goodwill in the country 
until it is granted willingly by the authorities.” 

General Hertzog’s Eirenicon, then, to the black man as 
a set off to depriving him of economic opportunity and 
political representation is the effort he is making to do 
him justice in land distribution by this new Bill. He has 
assembled the farmers and told them that he must have 
ten million morgen made available for native purchase or 
lease. That is just about what the Beaumont Commission 
said was necessary for carrying out the 1913 Act; and 
it would do to start with if there were any real probability 
of the land being made available, or of those natives who 
most need it being able to buy. Let us examine what the 
Bill offers. That such a measure should be announced 
by this Prime Minister of the Union as “a satisfactory 
solution for the native as well as the white man” will be 
found illuminative as to the character of the axioms on 
the basis of which the South African Party’s whole scheme 
of native policy is conceived. 

The Bill removes in respect of certain areas, additional 
to the Reserves and Locations confirmed in the 1918 
Act, the prohibition of native purchase or lease of land. 
Such areas are styled “ Released areas.” But it releases 
each area only in favour of natives belonging to particular 
tribes. Members of such tribes may buy land in the 
districts appointed for them. The educated Europeanised 
native, if he is to get any land, must go back into his 
tribal society. The detribalised native, urban or rural 
(there are 587,000 urban) needs homestead land within 
reach of his place of employment on which to keep and 
rear his family. The alternative is a deplorable black 
slum population. 

But it is not possible for him to go back into his tribal 
society. He has become Europeanised. He has been 
taught that he has an individual soul, individual respon- 
sibilities, individual duties and rights in regard to his work 
and earnings. He must therefore remain on the one hand 
landless and on the other restricted, by the Colour Bar, 
to “‘ Kaffir work ” and the Kaffir unskilled pay, on which, 
without land he and his family cannot live. 

If a native is still a tribe member he may share in the 
use of such land as his tribe may be able to buy. Chiefs 
can buy land. They have to, as their people increase, if 
they are to keep the tribe together: as they can no longer 
take it by force. The individual rural native may acquire 
such areas as out of his wages (6d. to 8d. a day and rations) 
he may be able to buy for himself at such price as a white 
owner if willing to sell, may demand. Occasional tribal 
purchases will doubtless take place, but it is obvious 
that the area of native-owned land cannot for many 
years be materially increased by purchase. And the 
Reversion and locations are overcrowded. 

The position is aggravated by the provisions of the 
Bill as to fencing. These are much more drastic than those 
applicable to European under existing Union Law. 

So much for the native who may acquire. The Bill 
does not effectually provide and there exists no agency 
for assisting the acquisition of land by natives. Certain 
local receipts, quite inadequate for any material purpose 
are to be set aside for a “ Purchase and Advance Fund.” 
If this or any other such law is not to remain almost 
inoperative, a Native Land Trust Department must be 
set up acting through Boards in each Province. Such 
a Department has long been demanded by all who, with 
any genuine desire to give the natives fair play, have devoted 
even the most perfunctory consideration to the essential 
pre-requisities for so doing. Without it the native is not 
** placed in the position to become possessed of the land 
promised him.” Funds must be provided to enable the 
Department to purchase estates and retail them to native 
applicants. Loans would be necessary for this purpose, 
to be repaid by instalments. Settlement must be guided 
and agricultural progress stimulated. 

Now let us look at that side of the Bill which is to be 
“satisfactory to the white man.” The Governor-General 

may, and on the application of not less than one-half of the 
white owners in any district shall, proclaim that withia 
such district no native shall reside upon land unless : 
(a) he is the registered owner of such land, or 
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(b) he is a servant under the provisions of the Masters 
and Servants Law (enforced by penal sanctions), or 

(c) he is licensed as a “ labour tenant ”—in which case 
he and any dependent of his above eighteen years of age 
are also to be deemed “ servants.” 

(A “ labour tenant ” under this Bill is to give at least 180 
days’ work in the year for his master as rent for his holding. 
The customary obligation for such tenancies has been ninety 
days.) 

Or (d) he is licensed as a squatter, for which he is to pay, 
in addition to rent, an annual license fee of from £3 to £5 
for continuing to reside on the land that belonged to his 
own —_ before the European annexed it. The intention 
is that the squatter shall be got rid of., 

The designation “* squatter,” to anyone unfamiliar with 
the foundations of South African land economy, would 
suggest a class of trespassers intrusively established in 
irregular occupancy on other persons’ land. It usually 
means, however, in that environment, precisely the reverse. 
It means a native whose land a white man has, by the 
divine right of his whiteness, appropriated as his own, and 
from which he has not been able or found it convenient to 
attempt to expel the native. As a consideration for this 
tolerance he exacts from him rent, averaging £2 a year per 
adult male and, if possible, induces or compels him, when 
required, to work for him. The squatter’s tenure is 
increasingly inconvenient to the improving land owner. To 
the idler, the absentee and the speculative land companies 
it provides an unearned income. It is progressively des- 
tructive, oppressive and degrading to the natives subjected 
to it. South African Governments have desired to eliminate 
it and have legislated to abate and restrain it. The laws 
have been ignored. 

Mr. E. L. Matthews, the Union Government Law adviser 
(the legal mind often seems to be lacking in political 
delicacy) reported, on the Act of 1918: 

It is in the Transvaal that the squatting evil has existed to the 
greatest extent. It is impossible to dispossess these squatters, 
many of whom or their progenitors have been on the land from time 
immemorial. It is doubtful if the law could be enforced against 
the principal offenders—the Land Companies. Squatters are a 

rofitable asset to the Land Companies and other owners. If the 
laws were enforced large numbers of natives would be dispossessed 
and have nowhere to go. 

General Hertzog’s new Bill offers them a way of escape. 
They may have a chance of becoming “ labour tenants.” 

The licenses for labour tenants are to be granted by a 
divisional council or Board (which will, of course, consist of 
the local farmers). They are to be distributed according 
solely to the labour requirements of the applicant land- 
owners. Any unwanted surplus of applicants will have to 
get off the land. The labour tenant will have no say in the 
choice of his master, who may be changed at the end of any 
year. No provision is made for his interest if so displaced 
in unexhausted values on his holding. 

The squatter, then, is to be driven off or become a labour 
tenant. The labour tenant will be forced more and more 
to become merely a servant. As a servant he cannot 
possibly save enough money to buy himself land. If he 
migrates to the town he meets the Colour Bar, cannot earn 
a sufficient wage to maintain himself and his family, and has 
to house them in detrimental conditions. 

These then are the inducements whereby General Hertzog 
hopes to get consent to the “ release” of land from the 
landed class that has burked the 1918 Act and kept it a 
dead letter. They are to have an increased forced supply 
of bonded labourers, with their dependants under similar 
obligation. The natives they do not want as servants are 
to be forced off the land of their birth with the derisory 
alternative of finding a bit of it they can buy. The 1913 
Act purported to rest on a segregation policy. Such a policy 
is impossible: and there is no attempt at it in this Bill. It 
allows a certain speckling of native ownership to be set up 
among white men by such natives as can afford to buy and 
establishes all those who cannot—or at any rate as many of 
them as may be wanted, as bondsmen and bondswomen on 
the Europeans’ surrounding land, or driving them away to 
the mines. 


This, then, is General Hertzog’s promised eirenicon to 


the Native, his agrarian compensation for the industrial 
“Colour Bar” Law. 


OLIVIER. 


THE JOCKEY IN THE PULPIT 


N Wednesday morning I met a man on the top 
of a bus, who told me that he was going to back 


a horse called Take My Tip in the Cesarewitch, 
“* because,” he said, “I want to back the Christian jockey.” 
I had already heard of Jennings, the Christian jockey, 
as a jockey who had ridden with great success in France, 
but wishing to learn a little more about Take My Tip, 
on alighting from the bus I went into a newsagent’s and 
bought a lively little paper called the Racing and Football 
Judge. There I read carefully down the columns in small 
type on the front page, pausing to relish the flavour of 
such information as that Mendoza “is not exactly a 
Diomedes when it comes to speed, but he stays for ever 
and a day, and will be running on when most of the others 
are longing for home and mother.” Of Miss Sport I 
found it reported, a little further on, that “ there is not 
a gamer or more generous mare in training. She stays 
for ever.” A line or two lower down I learned that 
‘“* another dead game stayer of the gentler sex is Try Try 
Again, who is a rare battler, and lives up to ‘her name 
every time she starts.” At the same time, when I reached 
Perfect Son, I read: “‘ That Sir Alfred Butt’s horse is a 
thoroughly genuine animal admits of no dispute. He 
has answered a question put to him in highly satisfactory 
fashion, and has been backed by the stable.” As all 
these horses were running in the Cesarewitch, I began 
to wonder whether Take My Tip, even if ridden by a 
Christian jockey, could possibly beat them. 

On reaching Take My Tip, however, I was a little reas- 
sured to learn that he “ is the hope of France,” that “ this 
three-year-old stays for ever,” and that Jennings was 
“* one of the best jockeys France has had for many a long 
day.” And the writer added: 

Jennings, like the late Tom Cannon and the late John Osborne, 
is devoutly religious, and his work among the English stable lads 
at Chantilly and elsewhere has been of incalculable good. There 
is nothing of the muff or the milksop about Jennings. He can 
use his dukes when he wants to. He just leads a clean life and 
tries to help others to do the same. 

“That,” said I, “is good enough for me.” And—to my 
ultimate grief—later in the day, I put an inconsiderable 
sum, though still a sum, on Take My Tip. 

As I thought over the matter, however, it seemed to 
me more and more strange that popular report should 
have singled out one jockey from among all the other 
jockeys and labelled him a Christian. We do not in this 
way express astonishment at a man’s faith in any of the 
other trades and professions. We do not speak of a man 
as being a Christian engineer or a Christian dentist or 
a Christian greengrocer. A barrister or an actor or a 
publican may be a Christian without exciting public 
comment. We might, it is true, feel some surprise at 
the appearance of a Methodist tipster or a Plymouth 
Brother bookmaker or even of a Presbyterian tic-tac man. 
But the name “ Christian” has a wide enough significance 
to embrace men and women of any honest calling, and 
I fancy that Sir Thomas Brown—who—rather heretically, 
in my opinion—thought it no sin to say a prayer for good 
fortune on sitting down at a gaming-table, would not 
have been unduly astonished on hearing of the existence 
of a Christian jockey. He would scarcely even have been 
astonished on hearing that a jockey had been licensed, 
as Jennings has been, as a lay reader by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

It was only last year that this famous jockey began 
to appear in the newspapers as a preacher. He preached 
his first sermon, it may be remembered, at the English 
Church at Maisons-Lafitte, where the resident chaplain 
had introduced the custom of holding “ Turf Sundays ” 
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for the racing community, and he appears to have con- 
siderably startled his audience by devoting his sermon 
to an attack on Sunday racing. Though compelled to 
ride on Sundays himself, Jennings urged upon his hearers 
the view that Sunday was a sacred day which should 
be entirely devoted to rest and prayer. He showed, 
however, as he came to grips with his theme that, not 
only was he intensely earnest in his piety, but that he 
was something of a subtle theologian. If the English 
papers at the time reported him correctly, he declared that 
those who attended race meetings on Sunday for the 
mere love of pleasure were guilty of mortal sin. On the other 
hand, he argued that jockeys and other professional 
sportsmen who attended race meetings on Sunday because 
they had to do so were guilty only of venial sin, because 
they could not absent themselves without being guilty 
of breaking their contracts with their employers. 

It reminds one of all the cases of conscience that have 
for centuries troubled the souls of those who have had 
to make their livings in a world a little shaky in its allegiance 
to the Ten Commandments. There are those who speak 
scornfully of men who try to make the best of both worlds, 
but anyone who thinks about the matter for five minutes 
will realise that one of the chief objects of the ordinary 
decent human being is to make the best of both worlds. 
There is no alternative to this except in becoming a hermit 
or, at least, a friar; and it is difficult to believe that it is 
the duty of every good man to do that. The virtuous 
man who goes into politics finds before long that, if he 
believes in party politics at all, he must acquiesce in a 
certain number of compromises—compromises even with 
truth itself on occasion—that would have horrified him 
in the flush of his idealistic youth. Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury, eminent among their contemporaries as 
Christians, did not escape criticism on the score of their 
political shifts and evasions. Was it not in reference to 
Mr. Gladstone that Labouchere said that he didn’t so 
much mind a man’s having an ace up his sleeve, but that 
what he did object to was the man’s pretending that the 
Almighty had put it there? I doubt if it is possible for 
any man of professedly high principles to go into politics 
without seeming at some stage of his career to betray 
his principles and leaving the impression on his enemies 
that he is little better than a hypocrite. The man who 
has no principles at all is in a luckier situation because 
he can never be accused of betraying his principles, and 
his practice often delights us as a pleasant surprise. 

At the same time, though I am sure I should have been 
more comfortable in the company of a man of no principles 
than in the company of Mr. Gladstone, I feel confident 
that Mr. Gladstone, with his desperate struggle to make 
the best of both worlds, was the better man. If he was 
ever hypocritical, his hypocrisy was only for the most 
part his virtue in its moments of collapse. Some men 
can become half-saints only by being half-hypocrites. 
It seems to me that hypocrisy is too grave a crime to 
impute to those good men who, professing allegiance to 
the best, find themselves continually forced to pursue 
the third-best, since the fourth-best is the only alternative 
possible at the moment. If a politician can be sure at 
the end of his career that he always attempted to achieve, 
not the best, but the better, he should have a reasonably 
good conscience. 

And it is likely that, if you go into trade or into any of 
the professions, you will be faced with the same recurrent 
division between the interests of earth and the interests 
of Heaven. Many a grocer’s assistant has, in the years 
of his initiation, suffered from a bad conscience through 
the necessity of serving two masters. William Morris 
himself did not escape criticism for living as a capitalist 








while preaching Socialism; yet who can deny that Morris 
was a fundamentally honest man? The choice, indeed, 
that troubles men’s consciences, is not as a rule a direct 
choice between good and evil—between the ideal and the 
base. It is, as often as not, a choice between the ideal 
and what is best in the circumstances. It may even be 
a choice between two ideals, as in the often-discussed 
case of the artist who must either betray his art by painting 
** pot-boilers,” or betray his wife and family by refusing 
to paint “ pot-boilers.” Most of the great artists, I fancy, 
have made the best of both worlds. So have most of the 
great writers—Shakespeare and Dickens among them— 
if we leave out the mainly lyric poets. They had other 
ideals to serve besides their art, and their art was the 
richer for the conflict. 

Hence, we need not be surprised to find a Christian 
jockey, like other good men, involved in casuistry. Any 
honest man is almost bound to be a casuist. Tolstoy 
was one of the honestest men of his age, yet to some of 
his contemporaries he seemed one of the most dishonest. 
He went almost to the limit of sacrificing this world to 
the other, but even he found himself compelled until the 
last days of his life to attempt to make the best of both 
worlds, just as though he had been a jockey. The jockey, 
indeed, has few troubles, except the necessity of keeping 
down his weight, that he does not share with the general 
part of mankind. He is born, he has to live, he has to die. 
He is faced with the same compulsion to choose between 
the straight and the crooked. He knows care and con- 
science, and is, as other men, a moralist whether he likes 
it or no. Hence it seems to me odd that it should seem 
odd that here and there a jockey should take a moral 
and religious view of the universe. His is in itself an honest 
and a serious calling—a calling that often demands a 
degree of asceticism to which few of us would submit 
even for a living. To my mind the surprising thing is, 
not that a few jockeys have been serious-minded, but 
that jockeys as a class are not the most serious-minded 
men in the world. The parson riding to hounds, once so 
popular a character, is a figure of frivolity in comparison 
with a jockey riding in a great race. I confess I, for one, 
would go to church even oftener if jockeys became preachers 
and Turf Sundays were a common institution. And to-day 
I would go a long way to hear a jockey preach a sermon 
on the folly—though even now I cannot conscientiously 
say, the sin—of betting. Y. ¥. 


Correspondence 


THE CHINESE SITUATION 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—Allow me to differ from your view regarding the Chinese 
crisis that “‘ those who want to ensue peace and do justice are 
on the horns of a dilemma.” 

Most of the difficulties of comprehending the Chinese situation 
and of suggesting the right kind of policy are essentially due 
to a faulty reading of modern Chinese history. In order to 
understand the present Chinese situation it is necessary to 
realise that the China of to-day is essentially a different one 
from what she was before the 1911 Revolution. Old China 
was essentially a civilisation, not a nation. The consolidation 
of Chinese national consciousness only took place as a conse- 
quence of the Treaty of Versailles by which the Chinese, who 
had joined the Allies against Germany, considered themselves 
shamefully betrayed and humiliated, and of the international 
shootings of Chinese students and workers at Shanghai, Canton, 
etc., which created a nation-wide indignation. 

In this China followed the lead of her intelligentsia which, 
in China, unlike in Europe, are the traditional and, in view 
of the high esteem in which learning is held, the natural leaders 
of the people. From among the most prominent of the modern 
Chinese scholars and the most conscious of the Chinese labourers 
(who in China occupy a status in society higher than that of 
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the merchant or professional soldier) are recruited the leading 
members of the Kuo Min Tang, the National-Socialist Party 
of China, which is now in the process of consolidating the whole 
of China. Now this party, apart from aiming at the people’s 
control of the machinery of Government, of production and 
distribution, is out for the principle of nationality and equality 
of races, implying the immediate abolition of the “ Unequal 
Treaties.” 

The present Chinese crisis is thus essentially a transition 
period during which the principle of change implicit in the 1911 
Revolution is being worked out in the life of the Chinese nation 
under the leadership of the Kuo Min Tang. The Canton 
expedition against the Northern Militarists is therefore not 
an ordinary “civil war” as between two militarist cliques, 
but essentially a popular attempt to consolidate China on the 
principle of the 1911 Revolution. 

In view of the solid support given to the Kuo Min Tang 
forces by the local populations, it is now merely a matter of 
a few months, if not weeks, for the Nationalists to liberate 
the whole of China. This would mean the unification of the 
country under the leadership of people who, in the province 
of Kwangtung, have shown themselves as being the only people 
capable of governing efficiently, and, for the benefit of the 
people. 

But Canton’s impending consolidation of China will mean 
that sooner or later the Western Powers, just now unaccustomed 
to deal with China as a nation to nation, as man to man, have 
to readjust their relations with China in a spirit of understanding 
and goodwill rather than in a spirit of distrust and provocation. 
The sooner this readjustment takes place, the better it will 
be, for the Chinese are getting very impatient of foreign domina- 
tion and foreign interference in their affairs, and especially 
of the British policy of the gunboat and marine. 

This does not mean that the Chinese are anti-foreign or even 
anti-British. For the British are a nation against whom the 
Chinese have, essentially, no feeling of hostility whatsoever. 
The Chinese believe that the British are a nation imbued with 
a sense of justice and fair play, who would view with horror 
and indignation the acts of violence committed in their name 
in China if they were only conscious of the real facts. But 
while they allow themselves to be misrepresented in China by 
such incidents as occurred last year at Shanghai, Shameen, 
etc., this year at Wanhsien, as a most vindictive and cold- 
blooded people, the British ought not to be surprised or indignant 
when in consequence thereof anti-British feeling is rapidly 
spreading in China and the Chinese are losing their faith in 
the highmindedness of the British. 

Only one thing can stop the spread of anti-British feeling 
among the Chinese. Only a public declaration of a change 
of policy from that of the gunboat and six-pounder, to a policy 
of absolute non-interference and reciprocity, only a public 
amende for the “ incidents’? at Shanghai, Shameen, Wanhsien, 
etc., can avert the permanent ruining of British interests in 
China. But, above all, a change of heart is necessary. 

The East is learning from the West; it lies with the West 
what she will teach. 

Thanking you for the hospitality of your columns.—Yours, 
etc., T’anc Leanc-Lt. 

85 Grays Inn Road, W.C. 1. 

October 12th, 1926. 

[If the Kuo Min Tang proves itself all that it professes to be, 
and can succeed in “ consolidating the whole of China,” we 
shall be very glad. The right policy for this country will then 
be clear enough. But in the meantime we do not share our 
correspondent’s faith in “*a public amende for the incidents 
at Shanghai, Shameen, and Wanhsien”’ (the facts and merits 
of which by the way are by no means so clear as he seems to 
imply) as a means of stopping anti-British feeling or saving 
British interests—or, for that matter, of promoting Chinese 
interests. ‘‘ Absolute non-interference and reciprocity” is a 
fine phrase ; but what does it mean in practice ? Might it not 
even prevent our “ recognising’ the Canton Government and 
the Kuo Min Tang—which we take it is hardly what our corres- 
pondent desires ?—Eb., N.S.] 


THE POLICY OF HIGH WAGES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—The writer of the article on “* Fordism,” published in 
your current issue tells us that ‘“ high wages are the indispensable 
basis of mass production,” and that the Ford policy “ creates its 
own markets by the same method as it increases its production.” 
The implication of this statement, if we read it in connection 
with a later criticism of British manufacturers, appears to be 
that it is to the interest of manufacturers to pay high wages 





because they thus increase the sale of their goods. This pro- 
position is stated explicitly in the writings and speeches of a 
number of Socialist propangadists. I should very much like 
to believe it, but doubts arise. 

Let us suppose that I am a woollen manufacturer, and that I 
decide to increase the wages of all my workpeople by one pound 
a week each. Some part of the increase will no doubt be spent 
on woollen clothing, but only a modest part. Let us further 
suppose that all other employers of labour make a similar 
increase, and that the spending of the workpeople is so equitably 
arranged that each employer benefits by the increased trade 
in exact proportion to the number of his workpeople. My 
turnover will then be increased to the extent of the extra wages 
I pay, but not my profit. Assuming that my profit is 10 per 
cent. on my turnover, I shall be compensated to the extent of 
10 per cent. on the extra wages. That is all. I shall get back 
two shillings in the pound. 

But in these speculations we have neglected overseas trade. 
Much of the increase would be spent on foreign goods. Our 
assumption therefore breaks down, unless I can persuade all 
foreign employers of labour to adopt the same policy, and the 
necessary propaganda will, I fear, be too expensive. In fact, 
the greatest handicap to British trade to-day comes from the 
disproportion between the price of the goods we make and the 
price of the goods we import. In comparison with pre-war 
times our customers abroad are selling their produce for less 
value and cannot afford to buy the same quantity of our produce. 

I imagine that if all wages in this country were increased, the 
immediate result would be a boom in the luxury trades, including 
imported luxuries. Makers of cars would no doubt profit to 
some extent by the increases in wages paid by woollen manu- 
facturers, but I fail to see how they could profit by the increases 
they paid themselves, unless of course they got more efficient 
labour ; but that is another question.—Yours, etc., 

17 Chesham Street, F. J. Newsou tr. 

Bradford. 


[The point is not quite so simple as Mr. Newboult’s argument 
implies. He ignores the two most important factors. (1) 
the enormous increase in personal efficiency and “ willingness ” 
that has been found to result from high wages; and (2) the 
great reduction of overhead charges on increased production. 
As a simple example of the second point we may perhaps cite 
the fact that while 15,000 copies of Taz New STaTesMAN cost 
us about 5d. each to produce, we could produce another 15,000 
at about a penny each. Mr. Newboult also ignores the fact that 
increased production for the home market means ability to ask 
a lower and yet profitable price in foreign markets. These 
factors are not exactly calculable and the proof of the pudding 
must be in the eating. Meanwhile we may be content to observe 
the fact that the most notably successful industrial concerns 
throughout the world are almost without exception those which 
pay notably high wages.—Eb. N.S.] 


SEARCHING FOREIGNERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMan. 


Smr,—In view of the resentment expressed here about the 
search of British vessels in American waters for fermented 
liquors I venture to call your attention to the following cutting 
from to-day’s Times: 

Sam Hun, a Chinese seaman of the s.s. Sianiar, lying in the 
Royal Albert Docks, was charged at the East Ham Police Court 
yesterday with unlawfully possessing 4b. of opium. Evidence 
was given that on Monday Customs officers made a re-rummage 
of the Siantar, when the vessel arrived in the Royal Albert Docks, 
and among the belongings of the Chinese members of the crew 
discovered quantities of raw opium. At the bottom of a sack, 
beneath the personal effects of the defendant, were four 1 Ib. 
packets of the drug. The defendant, who pleaded that the opium 
was to be shared among the crew during the next voyage, was 
fined £20, with the alternative of twenty-one days’ imprisonment. 
—Times, October 13th, 1926. 

It is, or ought to be, common knowledge that the moderate 
use of opium is no more deleterious than the moderate use of 
brandy or whisky and may clearly be advantageous in the 
hardships of a voyage. A Chinese vessel is also presumably 
Chinese territory and it would be odd if the Chinese law per- 
mitted searches of this kind by foreign officials or penalties of 
this kind in relation to possessing small quantities of opium 
for quasi-medicinal use. (If it does one can perhaps understand 
the present condition of China!) In any case this cutting shows 
that liberty may be quite as precarious in this country as in 
the United States.—Yours, etc., E. S. P. Haynes. 

9, New Square, W.C. 2. 
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Miscellany 
A. B. WALKLEY 


\ \ YE dramatic critics have lost the head of our 
profession. These are not the days when prece- 
dence is readily recognised, but I think we all 
looked up to Walkley as our chief whenever we regarded 
ourselves (true, there was rarely any occasion to do so) as 
““a body.” This does not mean that we all agreed that he 
was the best dramatic critic. For my part, though I often 
thought particular articles by William Archer ought to 
have been labelled ‘“‘ Not to be taken internally,” like some 
bottles in a chemist’s shop, yet I considered him a critic of 
greater importance. I think, too, he did more for the drama 
than Walkley. What made Walkley inevitably our 
figure-head, so to speak, was his incontestible quality as a 
man of letters, his long acquaintance with the stage, his 
position on the Times, and his sympathy with the educated 
man-of-the-world’s view of the theatre. This point of 
view has nothing in common with “ the play’s the thing 
wherein I'll catch the conscience of the King,” nor does it 
imply keen interest in experiments. 

In his earlier days, however, this would be an incomplete 
description of Walkley. You do not know him as a critic 
until you have read his earlier criticisms, some of which 
were collected as Play House Impressions, a most de- 
lightful book which ought to be republished. He took an 
active part in the Ibsen battle and on Ibsen’s side, stressing 
what was apt to be overlooked in the stramash that Ibsen’s 
range of character-drawing was far wider than that of any 
other modern dramatist. :The distinctive quality of 
Walkley’s criticism was its flick. His tone was cavalier, 
yet his observations were carefully thought out. He carried 
on the G. H. Lewis tradition in English Dramatic Criticism 
of appearing to be more flippant than you are. He had 
a horror of intellectual pomposity and of the slap-dash 
colloquial, and he hit off a manner of his own which avoided 
both faults. It is difficult to believe it, but his tone was 
once considered that of the New Journalism. The impres- 
sionist school of French criticism delighted him, and in 
early days he learnt much from Anatole France and Jules 
Lemaitre. But although he was on the impressionistic side 
against the theorists, it must not be forgotten that he was 
also a man with considerable mathematical gifts, and an 
intellectual passion for clarifying and systematising. This 
side of his mind found no expression when dealing with such 
incommensurables as the play of the moment offers, but 
the craving to find an esthetic foundation persisted in 
him. It accounts for his interest in Croce. 

For an intellectual of his generation the sociological and 
ethical side of the drama interested him but little. It is 
only a guess, but I cannot help thinking that this was partly 
due to the fact that his ex-colleague on the Star, G. B.S., 
and his friend, William Archer, were doing at the time such 
ample justice to those elements. His special audience (all 
critics of any merit have one) was not an audience of 
reformers or artists, but an intellectual aristocracy. He 
had a contempt for the bourgeois, but it was neither the 
artist’s contempt nor the reformer’s. I never quite under- 
stood his attitude towards the work of Bernard Shaw. 
“The discussion play” naturally did not find favour with 
his Gallic preferences, but I think possibly his appreciation 
was also somewhat hampered by having known G. B. S. long 
before he was famous. It is, you know, very difficult to 
believe that one’s early friend and contemporary can do 
anything of the first importance; he occasionally does, 
but it is very hard to believe it. 


In later days, if Walkley had praised a play of mine I 
should have been highly gratified, but if he had cut it up I 





should not have been inevitably perturbed. Praise from 
him would have reassured me more completely than praise 
from any other critic that my work was neither boring, nor 
slovenly, nor silly. On the other hand, if I believed that, in 
spite of it being possibly open to those objections, there was 
still something enterprising or profound in my play, the 
fact that Walkley had not appreciated its bearing upon life, 
or the interest it might possess for reflective or imaginative 
people, would not have shaken my confidence in it. As 
he grew older his mind entrenched itself more securely 
behind a few strong preferences. At dramatic events which 
took place beyond the Torres Vedras of his taste and intellect 
he looked on with increasing indifference. Victories out 
there upon those waste plains were, he felt, temporary ; 
those new conquests would, he thought, soon have to be 
surrendered. He remained witty and unimpressed. 

He was the defensive, not the interpretive, type of critic. 
His attitude towards the dramatist or the actor was: 
“* Touch me, make me laugh or make me think, if you can; 
it is not easy, but it has been done. By all means try.” 
He was expert in indicating in a few words where and how 
they had failed. Not being interpretive he was able to 
say what he wanted to say in a short space. He had not to 
go into human nature or into various philosophies of life 
to write his article. All he was interested in was in recording 
the points (usually the weak ones) which would strike at 
once the exacting and experienced mind of an educated 
man. He was exceedingly well-educated himself and he 
had had a very wide experience of the stage; next to 
Mr. Grein the widest of us all. He knew the French stage 
and the point of view of expert French opinion upon it. 
In earlier days he was fond of quoting Aristotle, and he 
would argue more readily in those days about the principles 
of dramatic art. In a period in which audiences had more 
confidence in critical principles, he would have had more 
influence. Latterly, perhaps feeling that lack of instructed 
interest, he contented himself with reminding his readers 
of good things which had been said by his favourite authors. 
He became the man-of-the- world critic who does not expect 
much from the play, and expresses his disappointment 
without surprise, reserving an apt enthusiastic phrase for 
any part of the performance which, on the contrary, showed 
grace and expertness. 

The fact that as the Times’ critic he had to record his 
impressions at once and in an hour or so was, of course, 
a disadvantage. His weekly criticisms in The Speaker 
and his articles on those intermittent occasions when 
an afternoon or a Sunday intervened between the per- 
formance and going to press, were his best work, but not 
his most remarkable work. For, given these limitations, 
his hurried work was always astonishingly good. Its con- 
cision (I used to envy his faculty of indicating the story 
of a play without tediously telling it), its wit and finish 
were admirable. Few critics can say exactly what they think 
at a moment’s notice; he was gifted in that respect. Still, 
the necessity of having to think what one is going to say 
while one is actually in the theatre, is destructive of the 
mood of receptivity; and every now and then the critic 
is confronted with a play which requires the mind to be 
passively exposed to it. Whenever I have written for a 
daily paper I have been astounded at the poorness of my 
own work, and I am a fairly ready writer. Such experience 
has increased my admiration of Walkley. 

I have confined myself to his dramatic criticism. His 
essays (some of which also deal with plays and acting) 
are delightful. He called the last three volumes, Prejudice, 
More Prejudice, Still More Prejudice (Heinemann), but 
they strike no one as the essays of a prejudiced man; 
his preferences, indeed, are usually well supported by 
instructed taste. He wanted to be on the safe side. Once 
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it was generally understood that he did not intend to 
dogmatise, he could be positive cnough. I think these 
three volumes of essays will continue to give pleasure 
when the work of some who are better known as essayists 
has been forgotten. 

I should like to close this aloof discourse upon his work 
as a dramatic critic with a personal impression, but it is 
truer to say that I was aware of him than that I knew 
him. I saw him only in company, and on such occasions 
his demeanour struck me as that of a rather lonely man. 
I think, however, he would have liked the amenities of 
society, if society had not been so sadly at sea about 
literary and intellectual values. The number of enthu- 
siastic, emphatic and silly things said every quarter of 
an hour must have been painful to a man of his tempera- 
ment, and a mixture of philistinism, subtlety, good sense 
and flibberty-gibbit was, I surmise, more exasperating 
than amusing to him. Yet I cannot see him as quite at 
home in either academic, journalistic or artistic company. 
His manner was guardedly tolerant. I should think he 
deplored the scarcity of completely civilised people. He 
was well aware that his achievement was sounder, his 
culture more real, his intellect more powerful than many 
a writer whose work was thought amazing and whose 
conversation was considered brilliant. He struck me as 
stoical outside and homely within—but really my impression 
is not worth much. Perhaps it is a recollection of the 
last time I met him that alone justifies it. It was a dinner 
at which I was the link between youth and age, and the 
moment was the eve of his going into a nursing home 
for an operation which I divined to be a serious one. It 
did not take place after all, but it looks now as though 
that respite had been only another form of death sentence. 
I am glad to think that the atmosphere of that evening 
was warmed for him by that spontaneous, tacit respect 
which is so much better than flattery. He stayed talking 
and laughing very late—no sign of the invalid about him ; 
and what I remember particularly, without that inner 
tension, which must have made the evening so differently 
significant to him, appearing either in his manner or his talk, 
except to make the one more kindly and the other more 
witty than usual. Desmonp MacCartuy. 


Music 
OUR ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


HE general musical standard of the London 
public is probably no lower than its literary 
standard, but that is saying enough. It is 
of very little use to abuse the public or the 

inferior work that is submitted to the public for its 
approval, but it is important to proclaim what is 
superlatively good and to point out for alteration the 
machinery existent for multiplying the bad. 

There are in London two colossal organizations 
and many other smaller ones whose activities if not 
wholly harmful are by no means harmless. The two 
I have in mind are the Royal Academy of Music and 
the Royal College of Musi¢:~ Both these institutions 
have, as principals, worthy and respected musicians 
of knowledge and skill, and number on their staffs 
many competent and highly-trained men. Nevertheless, 
these two inadequately endowed semi-official institutions 
are far from satisfactory. This is not only my opinion 
but the opinion of many professionals who would not 
dare to say in public what I am now saying. If any 
foreign musician such as Mr. Casals or Mr. Weingartner 
were to go to one of the students’ concerts given at 
the Royal College of Music and were compelled to sit 
still through even a quarter of the performance he 
would probably be carried out fainting. In the 
first = the College concert-hall would disgrace 
a broken-down Temperance Society in a small pro- 
vincial town, and is utterly unfit for its purpose, 
acoustically and in all other respects. Whenever 
I have gone there I have been kindly invited by Sir 








Hugh Allen to climb upon a wooden structure at 
the end of the hall where the best seats are, and there, 
poised on an eminence between two doors, I have been 
either almost suffocated or blown from my seat as the 
doors have been opened or shut in accordance with 
the general demand of the audience for warmth or air. 
In the second place the playing of the students’ orchestra 
at any of its performances that I have been unlucky 
enough to hear has been lamentable. Such scraggy 
incompetence can exist in few other musical 
institutions in Europe. And looking closely at the 
audience, composed mostly of students and their 
relatives and friends, I have been struck by the obvious 
lack of real musical intelligence in their attention. 

The blame for this state of affairs cannot be laid 
upon the director and his staff; it is a consequence 
of the conditions under which they work. I must state 
at once that I have never heard any complaints 
from them. These are conclusions drawn purely from 
my own observations, for I am only very slightly 
acquainted with Sir Hugh Allen and one or two of his 
staff, and I know none of the personnel of the Royal 
Academy of Music where the conditions, with the 
exception of the concert hall, are at least as bad. 
This attack on the conditions of our two premier 
musical organisations is in no way inspired, although 
1 have no doubt that every serious musician would 
support my strictures if he were free to do so. 

The explanation of the evil is simple, it may be 
summed up in one word, money. The fact that both 
the R.C.M. and the R.A.M. are financially dependent 
on the fees of the students damns them utterly as 
educational bodies. Imagine what the state of things 
would be if the two Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were financially dependent on the fees of stu- 
dents. The colleges would immediately have to enrol 
enormous numbers of students in order to swell their 
fees, and standards would fall at once. It is my opinion 
that three-quarters of the students at present studying 
at the R.C.M. and the R.A.M. should be immediately 
ejected as quite insusceptible of musical education. 
This huge mass of amiable young men and women— 
mostly women—who find it pleasant to spend a few 
years idly at what are nothing better than two pleasant 
social clubs for young people, where a little music may 
be practised, are not serious students at all. There are 
large numbers of young people between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-five whose parents can afford to 
let them spend a few years acquiring a musical educa- 
tion that is not expected to be more than what was 
known in Victorian days as an accomplishment. 

There is no harm at all in this, it is on the contrary 
an admirable practice. There should be institutions, 
academies or colleges where amateurs can receive 
the rudiments of a musical education, and at the same 
time enjoy the amenities of a sort of club. But there 
should also be one or two and certainly at least one 
College or Conservatoire of Music in London, where a 
serious musical education can be obtained, and where 
the professional musician can be trained. 

It might be thought that since there are efficient 
musicians on the staffs of the two Royal schools of 
music the really serious student would be able to 
secure their attention and get his training. To some 
extent this is undoubtedly true, but what the isolated 
student misses is the stimulating esprit de corps and 
electric atmosphere which exist when the whole school 
is filled with intensely active, ambitious and imaginative 
young students whose business in life is music, and who 
are filled with an intense passion for their art. The 
atmosphere at the R.C.M. and the R.A.M. is lax, 
flaccid, enervating, listless. The tone is taken from the 
swarm of chattering young people who are merely 
killing time there more or less agreeably. If there were 
a high rigorous entrance examination standard, and if 
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there were a ruthless combing-out every quarter of all 
those who showed no particular talent for music, what 
a bracing tonic effect that would have. But though 
the effect on the students might be bracing and tonic 
the effect on the schools’ finances would be disastrous, 
for the fees of the students with some talent for music 
would not pay for the dusting of the premises. 

There is another matter. The R.C.M. and R.A.M., 
or certain of their professors, have, it is rumoured, an 
understanding with the Musicians’ Union, which is 
probably strictly unofficial and private, that they shall 
not ‘‘ swamp the market ” year by year with too many 
competent instrumentalists. This applies particularly 
to wood-wind and brass players. The Musicians’ 
Union quite naturally does not want to see its members 
unemployed or under-employed, or to have the scale of 
fees lowered by too much competition. Personally, I 
think their fears unfounded, for there will always be 
plenty of employment for the first-rate instrumentalist, 
and if the R.C.M. and the R.A.M. between them, 
by straining every nerve, can turn out one first-rate 
oboe player every three years and one first-rate horn 
player every five years, they will be the admiration 
of the world. It is, however, not the business of 
educational authorities to mete out knowledge and skill 
in accordance with the economic policies of Trade 
Unions or associations of employers. Certainly if 
the R.C.M. and the R.A.M. listen to the pleas of the 
Musicians’ Union—assuming they are made, for I 
have no positive information on the point—then they 
will have also to listen to the conflicting demands of 
orchestras and other employers of musicians, and per- 
haps they may be considered to cancel out. 

t is time that the R.C.M. and R.A.M. were re- 
organized from top to bottom and were given an 
endowment sufficient to enable them to take up a 
more independent attitude. In the meantime they 
might very well make a beginning, since they are both 
full to capacity, by beginning a system of vigorous 
weeding out of ineflicients and a general raising of the 
level of musical proficiency in every department. We 
are suffering at the moment from too much nationalism. 
We produce no musicians to rank with men like Casals, 
Busoni, Bruno Walter, Weingartner; and all our com- 
posers, with the possible exception of Elgar, are slightly 
amateurish compared with European composers. All 
this 1s partly due to the lack of a central educational 
institution where the daily standard is that of a Casals, 
a Busoni, a Nikisch, a ym and not that of the 
triangle player in a touring operatic company. 

W. J. TuRNER. 


Art 
THE MAGNASCO SOCIETY 


HE Magnasco Society, which is holding its third 
exhibition at Messrs. Agnew’s Galleries, 48, Old 

Bond Street, performs a delightful service. It 

offers an opportunity for seeing pictures not generally 
accessible to the public and selected from a period which is, 
for the most part, either unknown or condemned en bloc 
from insufficient consideration. A strange mortality among 
canvases, coupled with a happy survival of the fittest, has 
caused it to seem as though some epochs produced nothing 
but fine work, and some painters masterpieces only. Such 
a salubrious elimination has not yet overtaken the age of 
Magnasco (roughly, 1650-1750), and even its devotees 
would probably admit that the proportion of surviving bad 
pictures to good ones is extremely high. It is therefore a 
further reason of gratitude to the Society that it accom- 
plishes what must be a laborious process of selection in order 
to achieve such a result as its present show. The exhibition 
as a whole is an association of charming memories, a medley 





of Horace Walpole, Italian opera, grand tours, cardinals’ 
palaces, baroque churches and masquerades ; but its actual 
pictorial value is high as well. Laroon’s “‘ Levée of the Duke 
of Buckingham,” where a fop is having his wig combed for 
him in the centre of a huddled crowd of petitioners, dedi- 
cation-mongers and Oriental visitors, is the precursor of 
Hogarth’s better-known work, as is also Ricci’s “‘ Rehearsal 
of an Opera,” filled with figures famous in early eighteenth- 
century musical London. Ricci’s “ Mall in St. James’s,” on 
the other hand, has distinct elements of the generation- 
later Longhi, and is full of the charm of an almost Venetian 
London. More surprising relationships are those of Mag- 
nasco’s “ Don Quixote,” which might be one of Doré’s illus- 
trations; Ribera’s “‘ St. James,” with its suggestions of 
Delacroix and Courbet; and Salvator Rosa’s “ Landscape 
with Shepherds,” which is pure Daumier. A generation 
containing in so marked a degree the seeds of future inspira- 
tions of great painters cannot be considered negligible, but 
its own isolated works, persuasively obtruded in the present 
exhibition, are of a much higher value than might at first be 
thought. The Genoese School “ Belisarius”’ is a noble piece 
of rhetoric, without any excesses of pomposity. Carracci’s 
“Portrait of a Musician” and the anonymous portrait of 
the Borgiaesque “Cardinal Portocarrero” would be fine 
paintings at any period. Amigoni’s group of Metastasio, 
Teresa Castellini, Farinelli (singer and Prime Minister !) 
the painter himself, and an Austrian Archduke playing the 
part of their page, should be sufficient to satisfy both 
amateur of painting and historical student as well. The 
corbeille of flowers in the corner and Teresa’s bodice are 
attacked with a gusto which should disillusion anyone who 
imagines that baroque is mainly lifeless still-life. A con- 
trast to this illustrious assembly is Manetti’s “‘ Girl at her 
Toilet,” where all is simplicity and pure classic outline. 
Each of the three landscapes on the right wall has its par- 
ticular interest. Bellotto’s ‘“‘ Ponte Navi: Verona,” with 
its long line of houses in consummate perspective and its 
sudden sparks of bright colour amid the skilful placing of 
its shadows, will interest many also on account of the 
cavalcade crossing the bridge, with its military escort and 
outrunner ; for this was probably one of the last occasions 
when the uniform of the Venetian Republic was deferred to 
in Verona. The whole picture might be an illustration to 
Goethe’s Italian travel-book. Canalletto’s “Ponte St. 
Bartolomeo: Rome” is a grave, finely composed work 
and a welcome change from his eternal Venice. Guardi’s 
“Storm at Sea” is one of the surprises of the exhibition. 
It, again, is a welcome change from the same painter’s 
Venice, but it is difficult at first sight to conceive Guardi 
capable of such a typically romantic theme. But even in 
such an interesting collection the great treasure of the 
exhibition shines undimmed. This is Poussin’s “ Bac- 
chanal,” one of his greatest pictures. It is group of 
seventeenth-century nymphs and classic satyrs with 
attendant cherubs, stretched wreath-like across the canvas, 
tinged with Poussin’s golden light and azure distance. In 
the left-hand corner is a statue scattered with vines and 
fruit. Figures, movement and still-life all blend together 
in a composition which seems a challenge to perfection. 
The general arrangement and many of the figures are the 
same as in the Prado “ Bacchanal,” but here the composi- 
tion is spaced out, and the pattern woven with absolute 
finality. The other Poussin is an oil-sketch of the Creation, 
in which the movement and half-conscious shapes of chaos 
are a curiously suggestive background to the chief figures, 
and emphasise the impression of a breaking dream. But to 
have brought the “ Bacchanal”’ to the walls of a London 
gallery, even taking into account the variety and interest 
of the rest of the exhibition, is the Society’s triumph 
this year. T. W. Earp 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAT strikes one more than the stories themselves 
VW in Kipling’s Debits and Credits (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.) is the imaginative approach of the 
author and the vigour of his writing, whatever his theme. 
Sometimes the subject is incongruous with the energy of 
the treatment, a mere anecdote, the setting of which is 
the best part of the tale; sometimes one is struck by 
the wilfulness which embalms with so much care a trifle. 
But in every case what is achieved is a kind of sublimated 
realism, utterly different from the realism of the copyist. 
And then the vigour of the vernacular! Mr. Kipling’s 
Freemason’s lodge and its brethren who exchange reminis- 
cences about the war, do not exist. It is an archetypal 
lodge existing in Mr. Kipling’s imagination and the solidly 
phantasmagoric figures (in the contradiction implicit in 
the phrase lies its aptness) only exist there. His power 
lies in heightening characteristics, intensifying and selecting 
modes of speech, which are immediately recognisable. 
His soldiers’ phrases, his Sussex women’s gossip are 
marvellous; what he does is to make each speaker an 
artist in language without changing his manner of speech. 
This is the kind of achievement which lasts. I only wish 
that the stories, which are the occasion of the feat, were 
all on the level of the best of them. 


* * * 


Everybody has praised The Janeites. It is an odd 
story, but its grotesqueness has a spiritual harmony with 
the war atmosphere. No one but Kipling would have 
thought of the idea; it is original and peculiar to himself. 
I am not aware that the poem which introduces it has been 
noticed. It is a sort of paraphrase of an Ode of Horace. 
I will quote it because it is the expression of an imaginative 
sense of proportion which is characteristic of the author, 
though critics who consider him as first and foremost 
as a bard of Empire overlook that fact : 


THE SURVIVAL. 
Horace, Ode 22, Bk. V. 


Securely, after days 
Unnumbered, I behold 

Kings mourn that promised praise 
Their cheating bards foretold. 


Of earth-constricting wars, 
Of princes passed in chains, 
Of deeds out-shining stars, 
No word or voice remains. 


Yet furthest times receive 
And to fresh praise restore, 
Mere flutes that breathe at eve, 
Mere seaweed on the shore. 


A smoke of sacrifice ; 
A chosen myrtle-wreath ; 
An harlot’s altered eyes ; 
A rage ’gainst love or death ; 


Glazed snow beneath the moon ; 

The surge of storm-bowed trees— 
The Caesars perished soon, 

And Rome Herself: But these 
Endure while Empires fall 

And Gods for Gods make room .. . 


Which greater God than all 
Imposed the amazing doom ? 


The verse in this volume is remarkable. Some years 
ago, when Kipling’s poems were collected in one volume, 
I read them through. He was not a minor poet, that 
was certain—as certain as that Byron was not a minor poet. 
Was he a great poct ? 








When I asked myself if he were a great poet, I could 
not find anything in his works to put beside the finest poetry. 
So that question was answered ; but struck me at the same 
time as a stupid question to ask about him, It left me 
feeling that I was no nearer estimating work the value of 
which was not only high, but likely to increase with time. 
How many different kinds of emotions had found expression 
in it! Compared with Kipling how small a part of man’s 
experience contemporary poets had attempted to express. 
There is a feeling abroad that it was time the Muse 
ceased repeating her ancient divinations and dealt with 
contemporary things, everyday emotions, common not 
rare, exalted thoughts. Well, in that case, who else had 
made anything like so passionate an effort to do so? The 
satisfaction of a farmer watching on a Sunday his cattle 
troop into a field, for instance, finds in this new book its 
appropriate exultation. 

To a luscious sound of tearing, where the clovered herbage rips, 

Level-backed and level-bellied watch "em move— 
See those shoulders, guess that heart-girth, praise those loins, 
admire those hips, 
And the tail set low for flesh to make above! 
Count the broad unblemished muzzles, test the kindly mellow skin 
And, where yon heifer lifts her head at call, 


Mark the bosom’s just abundance ‘neath the gay and clean-cut chin, 
And those eyes of Juno, overlooking all. 


Here is colour, form and substance! I will put it to the proof 
And, next season, in my lodges shall be born 
Some very Bull of Mithras, flawless from his agate hoof 
To his even-branching, ivory, dusk-tipped horn. 
He shall mate with block-square virgins—kings shall seek his like 
in vain, 
While I multiply his stock a thousandfold, 
Till an hungry world extol me, builder of a lofty strain 
That turns one standard ton at two years old! 


There is a poem too in honour of the fou rire, “ the 
glorious unforgotten innocent enormities ’’ of boyhood: 
When, instant on the casual jest, 


The God Himself of Mirth appeared 
And snatched us to his heaving breast. 


And we—not caring who He was 

But certain He would come again— 
Accepted all He brought to pass 

As Gods accept the lives of men. . 


Then He withdrew from sight and speech, 
Nor left a shrine. How comes it now 

While Charon’s keel grates on the beach, 
He calls so clear: “‘ Remembrest thou ?” 

I like the solemnity of the capital H. Mad fits of 
derisory giggles are not the most significant moments in 
our lives, but if verse is to deal with all sides of life, let 
Momus have his shrine. 

* * * 


In prose, too, how well he can make a break-down on the 
Great North Road replace the old romance of the story 
which begins with the benighted horseman : 

Here the car, without warning, sobbed and stopped. One does 
not expect the make-and-break of the magneto—that tiny two- 
inch spring of finest steel—to fracture ; and by the time we had 
found the trouble, night shut down upon us. A rounded pile of 
woods ahead took one sudden star to its forehead and faded out ; 
the way-waste melted into the darker velvet of the hedge ; another 
star reflected itself in the glassy black of the bitumened road; 
and a weak moon struggled up out of a mist-patch from a valley. 
Our lights painted the grass unearthly greens, and the tree-boles 
bone-white. A church clock struck eleven, as I curled up in the 
front seat and waited the progress of Time and Things, with some 
notion of picking up a tow towards morning. 

I am sorry that so excellent an opening should only usher 
in a fantastic discourse (though the diction is a feast) 
of an American upon the ruinous effects of Prohibition. 
There are far better stories than this one in the book, 
but on the whole I think the verdict of his readers upon 
it will be that though Kipling has never shown greater 
mastery in diction, he has told us better tales. 

ArraBLe Hawk. 
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THE PARLIAMENT ACT 


Fifty Years of Parliament. By the Eart or Oxrorp AND 
Asquirn. 2 vols. Cassell. 50s. 


These two volumes of political reminiscences are unlike 
any other book of the same kind that we have ever read, in 
that there is so little in them that is personal. They contain 
a history of Parliament (from 1868 to 1914), not a history of 
Mr. Asquith—for so he was throughout that time, and so we 
must think and speak of him here. Until we get to 1908 the 
author’s personality obtrudes itself hardly at all—less indeed 
than it might be expected to do in a book written by any other 
commentator upon the same period—and even then only just 
so much of it appears as is absolutely necessary to the telling 
of the Parliamentary story. 

Of the period from 1868 to 1886 Mr. Asquith can write as 
a keen student of politics with a good memory and a charac- 
teristically just appreciation of what was really important 
and what was not. But in 1886 (at the age of thirty-three) 
he entered the House of Commons, and almost from that point 
onwards his book becomes a document of first-class importance 
to which all future historians of the period will be obliged to 
refer. Almost immediately he came into close personal asso- 
ciation with Parnell (of whose general qualities he seems to 
have formed rather a poor opinion) as one of his counsel in 
connection with the Pigott forgeries ; and a year or two later 
(in 1892) he entered Mr. Gladstone’s last Cabinet as Home 
Secretary. On the internal history both of that Government 
and of the Liberal Party during the succeeding decade Mr. 
Asquith throws a good deal of light which, we believe, is quite 
new. Certainly the mutual relationships of Harcourt, Rosebery 
and Morley have never before been so clearly or so authori- 
tatively described ; and the picture also of Campbell-Bannerman 
is new, in the sense that it is a picture seen through the eyes 
of one who had the closest possible relations with him, but no 
very apparent natural affinity. The affinity, however, was 
evidently greater than has been generally supposed, for the 
shrewdest of modern English statesmen found in his chief a 
vein of half-cynical shrewdness which admirers and biographers 
of “ C.-B.” have, to say the least, not emphasised. 

But it is, of course, in its account of the events which followed 
Mr. Asquith’s removal from No. 11 to No. 10 Downing Street, 
after “‘ C.-B.’s” death, in 1908, that the book reaches the 
height of its interest. For here we have for the first time 
a full and authoritative inside account of the great constitu- 
tional struggle which resulted in the curtailment of the legislative 
veto of the House of Lords. Which of the documents which 
are published here have been published anywhere before we 
are not quite sure, but they have certainly never been published 
all together in the form of a coherent account of all the negotia- 
tions relating to the proposed use of the Royal Prerogative 
to create, if necessary, five hundred new peers. The two main 
impressions one derives from the account are on the one hand 
the extraordinary combination of firmness, tact and perfect 
discretion which Mr. Asquith displayed throughout his whole 
handling of the crisis, and, on the other hand, the almost equally 
extraordinary stupidity and blindness of the Conservative 
leaders, and most notably of Mr. Balfour—most notably, 
because he at least should have known better. Up to the 
very last the Peers were advised to fight rather than to com- 
promise, to die rather than to accept the logic of obvious facts. 
A comparison of the A. J. Balfour of 1910 with the A. J. Cook 
of 1926 is irresistible; but Mr. Balfour’s intransigence seems 
of the two the less excusable. First, by his exaggerated intran- 
sigence and then by his nerveless tacit surrender, Mr. Balfour 
then showed—as he has often showed since—that he lacked 
almost all the fundamental qualities which we are accustomed 
to associate with the ideal of British statesmanship. Nor was 
he the only Cecil who lost his head, for Lord Robert actually 
went so far as publicly to threaten the Bishops, in an article 
in the Saturday Review, that if they dared to vote for the 
Parliament Act they would be excluded from any “reformed ”’ 
House of Lords. In the face of such leadership it is not sur- 
prising that the Tory peers, when they heard from Lord Morley 

the actual terms of the King’s guarantee, and were forced to 
realise that the prerogative would actually be used if it were 
necessary, could hardly believe their ears. They were certainly 
led worse than the miners have lately been led. Lord Halsbury 
was their Herbert Smith, and Lord Willoughby de Broke 
actually declared that “if necessary a great deal of blood 
would have to flow under Westminster Bridge before the Bill 
was placed on the Statute Book.” 
But Mr. Asquith, as we have said, comes out of the story, 











modestly as he tells it, with all the possible honours of war. 
He won a victory that was bloodless and yet complete. The 
situation was difficult and complex in the extreme, and its 
difficulty was fortuitously and vastly increased by the untimely 
death of King Edward in the very middle of the crisis. Mr. 
Asquith was at sea at the time off the coast of Portugal. “J 
received,” he writes, “by wireless the terrible news of the 
King’s death. . . . I felt bewildered and indeed stunned. At 
this most anxious moment in the fortunes of the State we 
had lost, without warning or preparation, the Sovereign whose 
ripe experience, trained sagacity, equitable judgment, and 
unvarying consideration counted for so much.” Thenceforth 
he had a new Sovereign to advise and one whose very inex- 
perience doubled the weight of the responsibility of advising 
him. For he was to be advised to exercise a power which 
was essentially personal and which he could constitutionally 
have declined to exercise. That he recognised the plain facts 
of the situation, and did not decline, is now a matter of history, 
but it is easy to understand that from Mr. Asquith’s point 
of view the position was such as fully to justify the use of the 
epithet “terrible” about the sudden news of the death of 
King Edward. 

Unquestionably the passing of the Parliament Act was the 
greatest of Mr. Asquith’s achievements—the achievement 
by virtue of which he will chiefly be remembered in the history 
of his country. He builded, indeed, perhaps even better than 
he knew at the time, for in 1910 he and his Government certainly 
contemplated an early “ Reform” of the composition of the 
House of Lords which would necessarily have raised afresh the 
whole question of its powers. But now it is becoming more and 
more widely recognised that the Act of 1910 may prove to 
have been a workable settlement of the whole problem which 
may hold good without amendment for at least many decades 
to come. If that is so, and the tiresome controversy tends to 
disappear, we shall certainly owe this fortunate result to the 
foresight of Mr. Asquith, who, through an instinctive under- 
standing of and reverence for the spirit of the British Con- 
stitution—deeper and greater than that of any Tory leader 
in either House—found the right way. He deprived the unre- 
presentative House of the technical authority to which it can 
make no sustainable claim, whilst leaving to it all that moral 
authority which it may quite properly enjoy in virtue of the 
personal distinction of its more active members. It was right 
to throw out the Licensing Bill of 1908, it was wrong to reject 
the Budget of 1909. The Parliament Act obliges it to recognise 
the distinction between those two cases, that is to say, between 
issues upon which it represents public opinion and issues upon 
which it does not. Its action was justified in the one case 
by the Peckham bye-election, but utterly damned in the other 
by the two General Elections of 1910. 

In his dealing with the Home Rule crisis, Mr. Asquith does 
not come out so well. He did his best, but for what he did he 
failed to secure the seal of success. Having quite successfully 
called the Tory bluff in regard to the Parliament Act, it is a 
little difficult to understand why he did not call it again in 
regard to Home Rule. The talk of “ civil] war” was veroiage. 
Possibly it was verbiage in which the talkers themselves believed, 
but it was mere verbiage all the same. F. E. Smith would 
not have stridden a charger, Carson would not have shouldered 
a rifle or levelled it against His Majesty’s forces, and Bonar 
Law would not even vocally have supported actual rebellion 
if by any chance it had broken out. Tories may offer such 
threats, but they cannot carry them out and remain Tories. 
Their bluff could certainly have been called as successfully 
in 1914 as in 1911; but it was never called and the result was 
the hideous “* Black and Tan” business—and then a fuller 
measure of Home Rule than Gladstone or Morley or Asquith 
had ever contemplated. In discussing, by the way, the famous 
Curragh incident, Mr. Asquith, with characteristic loyalty 
to an ex-colleague, fails to make it clear that the whole fault, 
the whole real responsivility for the incident, lay with 
Colonel Seely, the then Secretary of State for War. But 
this reticence, of course, is reasonable, for, after all, it was 
Mr. Asquith who gave Colonel Seely a post for which his 
natural capacities were inadequate. 


The second volume of this work contains several most 
interesting chapters dealing with what may be called the 
secondary problems of modern democratic government—with 
civil list pensions, Cabinet salaries, two-party government, 
patronage, the appointment of Poets Laureate, the origin of 
political catchwords, and the relation between Prime Ministers 
and their colleagues. On the office of Poet Laureate, Mr. 
Asquith has a good deal to say, and he gives the only account 
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we have ever seen of the origin and history of the office, with 
the names of all the poets who, since the seventeenth century, 
have either accepted or refused it. He offers also a sort of 
pragmatic and, on the whole, convincing defence of the 
practice by which Bishops and Archbishops of the Established 
Church are appointed by the Prime Minister of the day, whether 
he happen to be a Presbyterian, an atheist or a Baptist. 
Theoretically such a practice is obviously indefensible, but in 
fact, according to Mr. Asquith, it works very well and cannot 
easily be improved upon unless the Church is tu be disestab- 
lished. Mr. Balfour’s appointment of the present Bishop of 
London (Mr. Asquith does not say this) is merely one of the 
exceptions that prove the rule of the discretion with which 
this persona) authority of the Prime Minister has almost in- 
variably been exercised. Mr. Gladstone was most violently 
condemned for his appointment of Temple to the See of Exeter, 
but Temple subsequently became Bishop of London and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury with general acclamation. 

We have not space to discuss many other really interesting 
features in Mr. Asquith’s book, but we cannot conclude this 
brief notice of it without referring to the minor point of the 
unusual excellence of its photographic illustrations, and to 
the major point of the extraordinary “ historic”’ atmosphere 
which the author has contrived to produce even in his descrip- 
tions of the most recent events. His book produces an irresistible 
impulse to refresh one’s memory of the histories of Peel and 
Fox and Palmerston and the two Pitts, and even Walpole. Mr. 
Asquith was in a Parliamentary sense the lineal descendant 
of these great Parliamentarians. Probably in our time—if 
ever—there will not be another such descendant. It is a most 
magnificent tradition, the most magnificent perhaps of all 
political traditions in history, but we suppose it is ended. 
Certainly it cannot be continued by a Baldwin. 


AND BUSINESS 
By R. H. Tawney. 


RELIGION 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Those who frame laws, written or unwritten, for society are 
roughly divided into two main classes: one class desires to set 
up a standard which it is hardly to be expected most men will 
reach, the other will prefer to keep as its ideal the attainments 
and the aspirations of the ordinary decent human being. Of 
course as humanity has progressed towards self-control and a 
genuine, if self-regarding altruism, conduct which once appeared 
ideal becomes within the reach of nearly all of us, and is expected 
from al. non-criminal citizens. There was a period, for instance, 
when to refrain from rape, from manslaughter, from angry 
violence, from the torture of dependents was considered a mark 
of real goodness ; for a long time now indulgence in any of these 
offences is regarded as a sign of a brutal and undeveloped 
character. While all sensible people would agree that a strict 
legal code far in advance of moral public opinion does more harm 
than good—the experiment of the Calvinists in Geneva is 
sufficient to show this—and that it is also a mistake for the State 
to interfere in the regulation of vices which are not primarily 
anti-social, there is still a great difference of opinion as to the 
limits of State interference in that troublesome region which 
belongs exclusively neither to private nor to public life. Recently 
there has been a movement in favour of a return to the public 
dea of the Middle Ages—the idea that the whole of life can be 
and should be under the regulation of authority, and that in 
particular the conduct of business, the use of wealth, and the 
arrangements for labour should no longer be left at the mercy of 
those forces rather ironically known as economic laws. In 
opposition to this movement many books have been written to 
show that the practice of the Middle Ages was very different from 
its precepts; that usury, interest, unjust profit, harsh conditions 
of labour, a system difficult to distinguish from slavery, gross 
interference with the rights of the person, for example, in marriage, 
all flourished in the Middle Ages. The controversy has been 
unnecessarily prolonged and unnecessarily muddled by one 
unfortunate fact: the men who are expert in the collection and 
arrangement of details have had small power of vision, and the 
men of vision—Mr. Chesterton is the capital instance—are very 
weak in matters of fact. 

Everyone interested in this problem—everyone, that is, who 
is interested in the future welfare of this country and indeed of 
Europe, should weleome Mr. Tawney’s brilliant historical essay. 
Here is a book written by a man second to none in his acquain- 
tance with the original authorities, and better than any author 
known to us in his power to use them ; while at the same time 





Mr. Tawney is a man of real imaginative vision, and can write 
in a style that makes his book singularly delightful reading. 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism is a study of the rise of the 
modern Capitalist system, a study of its progress from a status of 


toleration to a status of approved supremacy. In his first 
chapter on The Mediaeval Background, Mr. Tawney discusses the 
contrast between theory and practice, and his conclusions seem 
to us of an admirable soundness. 

Whatever emphasis may be laid—and emphasis can hardly be 
too strong—upon the gulf between theory and practice, the quali- 
fications stultifying principles, and the casuistry by which the work 
of the canonists, not less than of other lawyers, was disfigured, the 
endeavour to draw the most commonplace of human activities and 
the least tractable of human appetites within the all-embracing 
circle of a universal system still glows through it all with a certain 
tarnished splendour. When the distinction between that which is 
permissible in private life and that which is permissible in business 
offers so plausible an escape from the judgment pronounced on 
covetousness, it is something to have insisted that the law of charity 
is binding on the second not less than on the first. When the austerity 
of principles can be evaded by treating them as applicable only to 
those relations of life in which their application is least exacting 
it is something to have attempted to construct a system tough 
enough to stand against commercial unscrupulousness, but yet 
sufficiently elastic to admit any legitimate transaction. If it is 
proper to insist on the prevalence of avarice and greed in high 
places, it is not less important to observe that men called these 
vices by their right names, and had not learned to persuade them- 
selves that greed was enterprise and avarice economy. 


Briefly, in the Middle Ages many men—most men perhaps— 
served Mammon, but they knew they were giving to Mammon 
what was due to God ; in the age of reason and political economy 
men served Mammon, and justified their services by a virtual 
declaration that Mammon was God. Not the least valuable 
part of Mr. Tawney’s book is the section in which he disposes 
of the idea that the licence given to economic immorality was 
the work of the reformers. He has no difficulty in showing that 
the great Prostestant reformers, here and in Europe, the more 
they quarrelled with the old theology, adhered more strongly 
to the mediaeval teaching on economics. Bucer, Latimer, 
Bacon, Calvin were no friends to unrestrained business; and 
they would all have echoed the view on the land question so 
vehemently sung by Robert Crowley, who makes Jesus Christ 
declare : 

You thoughte that I woulde not requyre 

The bloode of all suche at your hande, 

But be ye sure, eternale fyre 

Is ready for eche hell fyrebrande. 

Both for the housynge and the lande 

That you have taken from the pore 

Ye shall in hell dwell evermore. 


It is, however, true that the Reformation welcomed forces 
which made the ultimate triumph of Capitalism certain; for it 
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was due to the destruction of the monasteries that there arose in 
England that huge class of private owners of land, owners who 
took over most of the rights of the religious orders and had none 
of the responsibilities—responsibilities which, however neglected 
under the rule of the monks, might at any time be taken up again. 
The growth of Capitalism, the causes for it in the needs of princes 
and countries, are most skilfully presented in the succeeding 
chapters. Here is shown the sudden rise to good fame of the 
most infamous and despicable of the sins, the sin of avarice— 
the most infamous because it did society more harm in more 
hidden ways than any other, the most despicable because its 
results, to the average sensual man of the Middle Age, seem arid, 
foolish and inhuman. The growth of the system meant the 
gradual supersession of the scholastic doctrine of the owner as 
trustee by the modern economic doctrine of the owner as possessor. 
This latter doctrine naturally seemed and seems absurd to the 
devout or to the philosopher, because neither of those, for 
different if similar reasons, can think that a reasonable man 
would regard property or wealth as anything but a means, or 
dream that the real values and happiness of a man can be 
circumscribed by them. ‘T'o-day many of the discussions about 
property are futile because the arguers are using the word 
differently, one in the Christian, the other in the economic 
sense. 

Almost all reformers to-day are agreed that our only chance 
of saving modern civilisation—unless we can regard civilisation 
as compatible with the making of a new slave class—lies in the 
determination to re-establish the Christian doctrine of property. 
Mr. Tawney’s book is written from a definitely Christian stand- 
point ; and at the moment professing Christians have a right 
not to be proud, but to be glad that some of the leaders of the 
churches have abandoned a cowardly subservience to old- 
fashioned economics. Those who still hug the chains of that 
servitude will, we trust, read this book, and consider the validity 
of Mr. Tawney’s history and the weight of his warning at the end. 

Few who consider dispassionately the facts of social history will be 
disposed to deny that the exploitation of the weak by the powerful, 
organized for purposes of economic gain, buttressed by imposing 
systems of law, and, screened by decorous draperies of virtuous 
sentiment and resounding rhetoric, has been a permanent feature in 
the life of most communities that the world has yet seen. But the 
quality in modern societies, which is most sharply opposed to the 
teaching ascribed to the Founder of the Christian Faith, lies 
deeper than the exceptional failures and abnormal follies against 
which criticism is most commonly directed. It consists in the 
assumption, accepted by most reformers with hardly less naiveté 
than by the defenders of the established order, that the attainment 
of material riches is the supreme object of human endeavour and 
the final criterion of human success. Such a philosophy, plausible, 
militant, and not indisposed, when hard pressed, to silence criticism 
by persecution, may triumph or may decline. What is certain is 
that it is the negation of any system of thought or morals which 
can, except by a metaphor, be deseribed as Christian. Compromise 
is as impossible between the Church of Christ and the idolatry of 
wealth, which is the practical religion of capitalist societies, as it 
was between the Church and the State idolatry of the Roman 

Empire. 

Organised religion, after all, has little excuse unless it interferes 
with the social and public activities of mankind. Many men 
of deep religious nature find the satisfaction of their spiritual 
life in meditation, in reading, in thought and in prayer, and 
submit to the conventions and compromises of a church only 
because they believe that, if a religion is to be more than a private 
refined luxury, it must come down into the market-places, the 
stock exchanges and the parliaments. It is not the business of 
religion to be either private or popular ; its business is to try to 
make men see the truth and do right—and any organised church 
which forgets that will soon find itself in the undignified position 
of a kept faith, a subsidised sanctorium for the selfish and the 
hysterical. 


SUCCESS AND DEATH 


Lord Raingo. By ArNoLtp Bennerr. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Lord Raingo is pretty sharply divided into two halves which 
have no necessary connection with each other. One surmises 
that there were two things Mr. Bennett had been wanting for 
some time to write : a picture from the inside of Whitehall as it 
functioned during the later part of the war, and a picture from 
the inside of the thoughts and emotions of a slowly dying man ; 
and that since neither by itself seemed enough to make a whole 
novel—or at least not a whole Bennett novel—the idea came to 
him of combining them between a single pair of covers. The dove- 
tailing is as efficiently contrived as it well could be, but the only 
continuing thread is the personality of Lord Raingo, and as one 


turns the last page one has the sensation of having read two 
novels instead of only one. Success and death are thetwo 
themes. The mother of the eminently successful Prime Minister 
nearly dies ; Lord Raingo’s wife dies ; so does his mistress ; and 
so does he himself, at thewery height of an unprecedented per- 
sonal success. But between the two themes there is contrast 
rather than connection. There is no reason why Raingo should 
die save that his Creator chose to endow him with a defective 
mitral valve. 

Each half of the book, however, is in itself an extraordinary 
piece of professicnal virtuosity such as only Mr. Bennett could have 
accomplished. The first and longer half describes the world of 
politicians and officials into which Mr. Raingo (millionaire) was 
suddenly introduced by an invitation from the Prime Minister 
to join the Government and become head of the “* Ministry of 
Records.” The picture is realistic in the last degree and con- 
scientiously accurate, yet somehow it just lacks reality. The 
politicians are just too cynical, too flippant, too self-seeking ; no 
human being possesses the power to be so continuously self- 
conscious as they are. It may be true, as Mr. Gladstone once 
said, that “there is no friendship at the top,” but even there there 
are sporadic loyalties and sympathies and other human weak- 
nesses which from time to time have weight. Cabinet colleagues 
are not always jealous, are not always trying to do one another 
down ; they are guilty sometimes even of hero-worship amongst 
themselves. To recognise that, however, is not to cast doubt 
upon the reality of the constant struggle for popularity and head- 
lines which Mr. Bennett portrays. If Mr. Bennett over- 
emphasises here and there it is no doubt because he wishes to 
over-emphasise. And in his picture of the inside of the Ministry 
of Records there is no over-emphasis at all. It is a picture, of 
course, of the mushroom Ministry of Information, in which the 
author himself held an important post in 1917-18, and on the 
whole it is a portrait from the life. He even introduces certain 
actual incidents, such as the refusal of the Information Depart- 
ment (in 1917 under Lord Edward Gleichen) to give assistance 
to officers of the War Office Department of Military Intelligence, 
and the retaliatory order of the latter forbidding its men even to 
enter the portals of the Ministry of Information. The assumption 
of Lord Raingo, however, that the Secretary of State for War 
would necessarily, or even probably, be aware of the existence 
of such an order was certainly not justified. The fact is, however, 
that these absurd inter-departmental squabbles were of the most 
constant occurrence, with or without the connivance of Ministers, 
and that they arose mainly out of the perennial conflict between 
** Service ’’ and civilian officials. On this point Mr. Bennett's 
picture is certainly not over-drawn. 

The second half of the book begins when Lord Raingo, who 
starts with a badly damaged heart—and incidentally wangles a 
peerage without paying for it by pleading his inability to fight a 
by-election—contracts pneumonia. He goes to bed and never 
enters his Ministry again. Two or three of his colleagues come to 
see him during a temporary rally, but their visits have no real 
bearing upon those thoughts of his which are the theme of this 
part of the story. They serve only to remind us that it is the 
same story after all. We must use here again the word vir- 
tuosity, for we do not believe that any modern writer has 
displayed such virtuosity—almost bravura—as Mr. Bennett 
displays in his attempt to describe the mental struggles of a man 
who in his heart knows he is dying, to believe that he will soon 
be back in that world of affairs which he loves and adorns. The 
attempt, of course, is not altogether successful and convincing. 
How could it be ? But who except Mr. Bennett would ever have 
dared to make the attempt. The very end is undeniably moving, 
and the introduction into the immediate background of a very 
beautiful, bereft and slightly hysterical girl is a noteworthy 
example of the sheer skill which Mr. Bennett can always exhibit 
atapinch. Taken as a whole, it is not a very good book—not to 
be compared, that is to say, with the author’s own best work— 
but it is a book that was well worth writing, and is well worth 
reading. Incidentally its substantially accurate picture of the 
mentality of our rulers in the spring of 1918 has a definite his- 
torical value. 


THE MYSTERY OF LORD GEORGE 


GORDON 


The Gordon Riots. By J. Paut pe Castro. Oxford University 
Press. 18s. 
There are many of us who cannot think of the Gordon riots 
without also thinking of Barnaby Rudge. It is almost a shock 
to read the detailed account of this strange historical episode, 
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which M. de Castro has founded on unpublished, or little known, 
documents, without coming to some mention of the inspired 
idiot and his immortal bird. The vague feeling of loss which we 
experience on first turning the pages and not finding Barnaby 
soon, however, passes away. In the first place, if Barnaby does 
not actually appear in the front of the stage there is nothing to 
exclude him from the scene. When all has been done that can be 
done to focus light upon it, it is still so strangely shadowed in 
many parts and there is such a lurid glow distorting some of the 
wild figures that struggle up and down in the midst of it that we 
can hardly tell who may be there. Dickens used such historical 
evidence as was accessible to him, and though M. de Castro has 
drawn from many additional sources not available in 1840, such 
as the contemporary reports made to the French Government, 
the official correspondences in the Record Office and the War 
Office, the Westminster Cathedral Archives, and many private 
diaries and letters, he has not found anything which conflicts 
with the pictures seen and transmitted by the novelist’s pene- 
trative imagination. (I except such details as the fact that 
Dennis the hangman was not actually hanged himself, and so 
on.) Barnaby may easily have been there ; in fact, the further 
we read the more convinced we feel that he was there, for the 
effect of the additional detail and of having the events presented 
as they happened, day by day and hour by hour, is to add 
immensely to the mystery and strangeness of the story, and to 
make the weirdest characters seem most at home in it. 

The outward and visible course of events was indeed plain 
enough. A Catholic Relief Bill had been passed by Parliament 
in 1778, An attempt to introduce a similar measure in Scotland 
had been prevented by riots. Lord George Gordon, brother of a 
Scottish Duke and a member of the House of Commons, had 
fomented these riots, and, when a Protestant Association was 
formed in England to bring about the repeal of the Act, he was 
naturally made President. On June 2nd, 1780, a vast open-air 
meeting was held in St. George’s Fields. From it Lord George 
Gordon and many thousands of followers marched to West- 
minster, carrying a petition said to have been signed by 120,000 
persons. In the evening, after the House of Commons had 
adjourned, the mob went from Westminster to the residence of 
the Sardinian Ambassador and burned the chapel. In the 
following nights and days it attacked other chapels, the houses 
of foreign envoys, of Roman Catholic clergy and laymen and of 
public men who had supported the Relief Bill. It also destroyed 
prisons and business premises, plundered shops, lighted fires 
everywhere, and showed violence to all kinds of helpless people. 
The climax of the disturbances was reached on June 6th and 7th, 
when Newgate Prison and the house of Lord Mansfield, the Chief 
Justice, were burned down. At one time thirty-six huge incen- 
diary fires were blazing, peaceable citizens were panic-stricken, 
and it seemed to intelligent observers that London was in danger 
of utter destruction. Then at length the troops were called out 
and gradually got control of the streets. Some hundreds of 
rioters, or of those who had got entangled with the rioters, were 
killed, wounded, or arrested and tried. Twenty-one were 
executed. Lord George Gordon was himself tried for High 
Treason and acquitted. A few months later all was as if it had 
never been. 

Such are the Gordon riots as they appear in the pages of his- 
torical summaries, and perhaps the pictures presented to Susan 
Burney, shuddering in Sir Isaac Newton’s Observatory, or to 
Sarah Hoare, the Quaker banker’s wife, sitting writing to her 
mother in her parlour in Broad Street, were not so very different. 
But there must have been observers at the time who saw that 
there was more in it than that, and the detailed discussion in this 
book leaves us pondering over many curious questions. Who 
were the real instigators of the riots, and what was Lord George 
Gordon’s relation to them? What was the actual composition 
of the mob? How many members of it were really animated 
by religious fanaticism ? What were the private human dramas 
behind the public struggle ?_ What was the inner meaning of the 
public struggle itself? What were the Government and the 
Opposition really at ? What were the motives of the King? All 
these questions are suggested but not answered by M. de Castro. 
He gives us the clues that are in his documents and follows them 
as far as he can, but just at the critical moment the clues stop 
and we are left to the guidance of imagination. The most 
interesting questions of all are about the chief characters in the 
drama. For the moment at any rate we become almost as much 
exercised about the degree aud character of Lord George’s 

insanity as we normally are about that of Hamlet. We do not 
know whether to regard his actions during the riots, nor in those 
equally strange after years when he became a Jew, and finally 
died miserably in Newgate, with pity or with horror. We should 


know better perhaps if we could understand his relation with the 
still more mysterious figure who stands behind him, Robert 
Watson, his biographer, perhaps his secretary, possibly his evi} 
spirit. Watson committed suicide in 1838, about the time 
Dickens began to write Barnaby Rudge, by “‘ strangling himself 
in a most determined mafiner.” He was then eighty-eight years 
old. His aged body was found to bear the scars of nineteen 
wounds ; who knows how many there were in his mind, or how 
they were connected, directly or indirectly, with the events 
recorded in this book ? Dickens, who called him “ Gashford,” 
seems not to have doubted the connection. This brings us back 
to Barnaby Rudge. Its lovers will do well to read M. de Castro's 
book, which can indeed be generally recommended to all who 
enjoy a good historical detective story. 


. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH MOVEMENT 


Health, Wealth and Population in the Early Days of the Industria} 
Revolution. By M. C. Burr. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Miss Buer’s book is best read in conjunction with Mrs. George’s 
book on eighteenth century London. Its moral is the same, and 
it draws in part on the same materials, extending the survey to 
other places besides the Metropolis. The author really sets out 
to find the answer to two questions. Why did population 
increase so rapidly during the period of the Industria] Revolu- 
tion? And was that period reaily the time of misery and 
degradation for the mass of the people it has often been made 
out to be? The suggested answers involve first a careful study 
of the available material dealing with birth and death rates and 
mortality from disease, and secondly a survey of the growth of 
medical knowledge and preventive medicine in the eighteenth 
century. 

On the first point, there is little difficulty in showing that there 
was an exceedingly heavy fall in the death-rate in the later 
eighteenth century. Mrs. George showed this for London, and 
Miss Buer shows it for some other places for which usable records 
exist. It is also shown that there is no conclusive evidence of a 
rise in the birth-rate during the same period. The fall in the 
death-rate, and especially in infant mortality, is capable of 
explaining fully the growth of population. The records are, of 
course, both scanty and faulty; but on the whole there is good 
reason to believe Miss Buer right on both these points. 

Nor can it be disputed that the main cause of the falling 
death-rate was a great improvement both in medical knowledge 
and in its application to the work of preventing disease. Miss 
Buer restores to their rightful places in the records of the social 
historian such pioneers as Lind and Pringle, Dr. Percival of 
Manchester, Dr. Currie of Liverpool, Dr. Smellie and John 
Howard. ‘The fight against disease was being manfully waged 
in the later eighteenth century in a host of ways—by better 
medical practice and training, by better sanitary arrangements 
in private houses, institutions such as prisons and hospitals, 
and in the streets, by purer water supply, and by the spread of 
public knowledge. Deaths in child-birth and infant mortality 
were being greatly reduced. The work of these eighteenth 
century pioneers has been too long under-valued. Jt is well to 
have this book to serve as their vindication. 

But when the claim is made that books like this and Mrs. 
George’s entail a drastic re-writing of the traditional story of 
the Industrial Revolution, greater caution is needed. Revision 
is needed, on specific points—on the question of the growth of 
population, for example. But to prove a great fall in mortality 
rates and a great advance in medical and sanitary science is not 
to prove an advance in human prosperity. The picture of the 
Industrial Revolution as a period of gross overwork, revolting 
conditions of labour for women and children, savage oppression 
of the workers, is unaffected by these revelations. The Industria} 
Revolution did not kill i:s victims ; but it often gave them cause 
to wish they were dead. 

It should be observed, moreover, that the recent studies of the 
Industrial Revolution which are supposed to have upset the 
traditional view are for the most part confined to the eighteenth 
century. Miss Buer has a short chapter on the conditions after 
1815, in which she admits that in those troublous decades the 
position grew worse. But it was not till after 1815 that the 
greatest growth of the new factory system in the towns took 
place. In order to study the social effects of the Industrial 
Revolution as a whole we must carry the record up almost to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. In the late eighteenth 
century there were in many trades—handloom weaving, for 
example—favourable conditions for the workers, based on & 
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“So this is how you 
learn languages 
by Gramophone ”’ 


Perfect accent and correct 
pronunciation assured 


The Linguaphone Methcd is simplicity itself. You sit 
at home and listen to a native elocutionist talking to you 
in the language of your choice—from a Linguaphone 
Language Record. ‘The lessons consist of interesting 
talks on subjects of universal interest—the Home, the 
Street, the Shops, Travel, the Theatre, etc., and a com- 
plete course gives you a vocabulary of about 2,500 words. 
And remember—the whole family can learn from the one 


outhit. 
Learn to SPEAK as well as to write 


You learn by ear just as you learned to speak and under- 
stand your own language. And just as you find yourself 
repeating the words of a song, or humming a tune, which 
you have heard again and again, so you find yourself 
repeating the words and sentences of the Linguaphone 
lessons after you have listened to them a few times. 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 
FRENCH ITALIAN GERMAN _ SPANISH 


AFRIKAANS ESPERANTO ENGLISH 


(Russian in preparation.) 





SEND COUPON FOR 24 pp. BOOK—FREE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


nigga Fill in the coupon below now, post it at once, 
adel te at a and receive, by return, the 24 pp. book telling 
io dette ond bine all about the Linguaphone Method, the wonder- 
@ demonstration of ful results it has achieved, what it costs, and 
the Linguaphone how you can have a 


Method without the 
7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL IN YOUR HOME 








slightest obligation. 
To the Linguaphone Institute, 





THE 344 Napier H 
LINGUAPHONE ona ae 24-27 High Holborn, 
INSTITUTE, 
344 Napier House, Please send me POST FREE the 
24 = Hig Holborn, LINGUAPHONE BOOK and particulars of 
ndon, Cc. SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


(2 doors from Chancery 
Lane Tube Station). 


FRANCE i, oR 
t . ue 
Lanterne, Lyons; MOL SEE | deunagdensunndiidedatensibddeedebecenedees 
wart anstraa 
Rotterdam; U.S.A. 
% Fifth Avenue, New GED Scundceceedccincoddbisiiecdicntsencnses 
York; AUSTRALIA 


Box 238 G.P.0., Sydney; 














SOUTH AFRICA, 223 
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Second Large Printing of 


Osbert Sitwell’s 


FIRST LONG SATIRICAL NOVEL 


BEFORE THE 
BOMBARDMENT 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 7/6 net. 





An Autobiographical Fantasia by 


Sacheverell Sitwell 


Entitled 


ALL SUMMER IN A DAY 


will be published Oct. 21st. 16/- net. 





The story of a woman's adventurous journey through 
the country of the “ Human Leopards.” 


THROUGH LIBERIA 


By LADY DOROTHY MILLS. With a Map and 
38 Illustrations. Cloth. 15/- net. 





The most fascinating illustrated Nature book of the 
year. 


A NATURALIST 
AT THE ZOO 


By E. G. BOULENGER, Director of the Zoological 
Society’s Aquarium. With 34 full-page illustrations 
by L. R. Brightwell. Cloth, 10/6 net. 





The diary and narrative of Nadejda, Lady of Honour 
to their Imperial Majesties The Late Empress 
Alexandra Feodorovna and The Empress Maria 
Feodorovna of Russia. Demy 8vo, cloth. 16/- net. 


ONCE I HAD A HOME 


A dramatic human document. Cloth, 16/- net. 








FICTION 
FORD MADOX FORD’S NEW NOVEL 
A Man Could Stand Up. 7/6. 


“This book has the quality of greatness. It should not be 
missed.”—-The Observer. 

“If we had not known before that Mr. Ford was a genius, 
we should know it now.”—Daily News. 


JOHN HARGRAVE’S NEW NOVEL 
And Then Came Spring. 7/6. 


“ A most entertaining performance—comical, rather scandalous, 
and moving at a tremendous pace. . Mr. Birtwistle, 
despite his lapse from grace, is essentially lovable.” 

—Liverpool Post. 


CLARE SHERIDAN’S NEW NOVEL 
Make-Believe. 7/6. 


“Mrs. Sheridan knows how to tell a story, and she tells it 
with gusto, It is a tale of repressed humanity.” 
—The Daily Telegraph. 








GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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great expansion of markets without large changes in the methods 
of production. 

If, however, Miss Buer is inclined occasionally to claim too 
much, and to administer an unmerited kick to the ‘‘ Hammond ” 
view of the Industrial Revolution, this barely detracts from the 
value of a very excellent and useful book—an indispensable 
companion study to The Town Labourer and The Rise of Modern 
Industry. If Miss Buer will carry the story on another thirty 
years or so in a companion volume, she will increase the debt 
which students of social history owe her for this volume. 


THE DINOSAUR EGGS 


On the Trail of Ancient Man. By Roy CuapmMan ANDREWS. 
Putnam. 25s. 


It is now about two years since the world was startled by the 
announcement that dinosaur eggs, in fossil form, had been 
discovered by an American scientific expedition in Outer 
Mongolia. It was a discovery only less dramatic than the digging 
up of Tutankhamen ; for hitherto it had been uncertain whether 
dinosaurs laid eggs at all. Then it was announced that more 
eggs had been discovered—and more and more. One member 
of the expedition found 750 broken eggs in a single afternoon. 
Dinosaur nests lay thick over the whole district, sometimes not 
more than thirty feet apart. There were waggon-loads of eggs, 
if only the expedition had possessed the means to transport 
them. Skulls, skeletons and scattered bones of dinosaurs were 
even commoner. The place was not only a large-scale dinosaur 
incubator ; it was a vast cemetery too. In that far-off age, three 
million years ago, to which scientists look back so lovingly, 
it must have been literally crawling with these enormous reptiles 
—climbing over each other’s bodies, suffocating themselves in 
the desperate search for some unoccupied space in which to lay 
their eggs. Members of the expedition, going out for a casual 
stroll, would stumble upon fossils exceeding in interest the 
wildest dreams of the paleontologists ; reaching over the cliff side 
after eagles’ nests, they would scratch their wrists upon some 
projection and discover whole layers of dinosaurs’ eggs, one upon 
another in the rock. And all this was the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that few traces of the dinosaur, and none at 
all of its eggs, had ever been discovered anywhere else in the 
world. 

Then the expedition turned its attention to the remains of 
primitive man and began at once, on the second day, to make 
sensational discoveries. No human bones were found, but 
implements and fireplaces were common. A party of six, in 
one day picked up no less than 15,000 flint chips that had been 
* worked’ by primitive man. (It is unnecessary to add that 
the men and the dinosaurs did not inhabit the district at the same 
time.) They found, too, skulls and the first complete skeleton 
of the Baluchitherium. In fact, says Mr. Andrews, the leader 
of the expedition, “‘ no other spot on earth has yielded such a 
quantity of specimens and such unique material as this sandy 
basin in the centre of the Gobi Desert.” The whole story— 
to quote Mr. Andrews again—* reads like a novel,” and we are 
not surprised to hear that incredulous smiles were sometimes 
seen to flit even across the faces of the not very critical audiences 
that attended his subsequent lectures in America. 

Yet no story of discovery was ever better authenticated. 
We must not allow ourselves to be deceived by Mr. Andrews’ 
popular style, by the fact that there are exactly ten photographs 
of himself among the illustrations, nor by the rather “* sporting ”’ 
character of some of the reconstructions of primitive monsters 
reproduced here, for which Professor Osborn, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, so confidently vouches. Again, 
it may seem rash to assume that a round hole in an egg-shell 
means that it was worn in a necklace by prehistoric man ; 
or to argue that these eggs could not be birds’ eggs because of 
their shape, and then when pointed eggs are found to deduce 
simply that they belonged to some other kind of dinosaur. But 
Mr. Andrews, though in this book he aims deliberately at popu- 
larity, is unimpeachably accurate in his facts. He has to admit 
that his dinosaurs were small ones, only nine feet long; hence the 
disappointing size of their eggs. But he adds, characteristically, 
that he has another field of search in mind, of a later geological 
formation, and “since the dinosaurs of that formation were 
generally larger, we hope to find an egg or two that will satisfy 
the public as to size.” So he will, no doubt. 

The real stroke of genius about this expedition was the use 
of motor-cars. It was this alone that enabled them to work 


districts undisturbed and almost uninhabited for thousands of 
years, which there was good reason to think would be rich in 





fossil remains from the Reptile Age. And when they were not 
hunting fossils, it was the motor-car that enabled them to 
pursue game, to get to close quarters with wild asses and ante- 
lopes, and to take moving pictures of them. In addition to this, 
however, Mr. Andrews must have been a great leader. In al} 
three years of expeditionary work (1922, 1923 and 1925) he 
never once had trouble with his staff. On one occasion they 
willingly sacrificed their daily ration of flour, when food was 
short, because it was required for preserving specimens. With 
team-work like this nothing is impossible, and it will be surprising 
if we do not presently hear of some more sensational discoveries 
by Mr. Andrews and his men. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
Malay Land. By R. J. H. Sipney. Palmer. 15s. 


The late Lord Cromer used to say that the longer he lived 
in Egypt the less he knew about it. It is a sensation familiar 
to lesser men—a sensation that grows on you. It is, indeed, 
not the least of the burdens of the white man living in the East, 
if he happens to have been born with a sense of humour. It is 
also, perhaps, the reason why, if a man does not begin a book 
about the East within a fortnight of his arrival there, he seldom 
begins it at all. It is plain that Mr. Sidney has lived for many 
years in the East without putting pen to paper, except for a 
little dabbling in journalism, and his publisher is to be con- 
gratulated upon having at last brought him out of his shell. 
The first, fine, careless rapture is, no doubt, difficult to recall. 
Very soon, as Mr. Sidney says, you have to make a definite 
effort before you can go out and see again with wide open 
eyes, and “ recapture those early thrills.” Very soon you find 
yourself walking down a street of Singapore, where at first the 
all-pervading smell of ghee obliterated every other sensation, 
without noticing any smell at all. Very soon familiar sounds— 
like the croaking of frogs—are lost ; and the colour sense fades. 
But if you can remember these things, you are the man the 
public wants to hear; for you are always in a class apart from 
the visitor of a fortnight who can tell us about nothing more 
important than rickshaw rides and the kind of drinks they serve 
in the hotel lounge. A sensation must be repeated—must be 
savoured—before you can analyse its quality. Take even the 
humble instance of the rickshaw ride. The novice is apt to 
be preoccupied, and a little distressed, by the knowledge that 
he is being pulled along by a fellow man—perhaps an old and 
rather tired man too. Yet, as Mr. Sidney says, to sit for the 
first time in these small carriages and glide along, with the silent 
runner in front, is to experience an entirely new means of 
locomotion. What we want are first impressions of the East, 
written by a man who has lived there for at least two years. 
That is not easy to get; but Mr. Sidney has evidently kept a 
notebook, and, within his limits, he really does fill the bill. 

He attempts only what he calls a “‘ surface viewv’ There 
are no statistics here and very little about politics. On the 
other hand, there is a chapter on the rubber industry and another 
on the local Hindus. In fact, the arrangement is quite arbitrary ; 
and that, no doubt, is a defect. In the second book, which he 
promises us, Mr. Sidney will perhaps write to a more considered 
plan. In the meantime he has the outstanding merit of being 
always readable, and always well informed. He has an eye for 
the essential differences between East and West. Of the Chief 
Secretary’s residence at Kuala Lumpur he writes: 

This is a surprising house to find in the middle of Malaya, for it 
appears to be similar to an Elizabethan mansion, with its black 
rafters and its heavy gables, though the illusion is not complete, 
because chimneys are lacking. And this is perhaps a feature that 
strikes one most forcibly in any Malayan town, and causes one to 
rub one’s eyes in amazement—this lack of chimneys. If the sky- 
line is studied it will be found that the roofs of nearly all the houses 
are similar, but not one of them is broken by a chimney. The roofs 
slope, of course, because of the heavy rains, but there is a certain 
deadly monotony that offends the eye. 


A flat roof without chimneys seems normal to the European 
eye, but not one with gables. The book is made up of notes 
like this, very often carelessly written, but always with a certain 
freshness about them, always the note of an intelligent, keen ob- 
server. The best chapter describes in detail a railway journey from 
Kuala Lumpur to Penang, and there is an amusing description 
of some of the social habits of the Europeans. We leave Mr. 
Sidney seated contentedly on his verandah, jotting down notes 
of the scene before him, writing a little article for the local paper, 
or reading steadily through a newly-arrived copy of the Times 
—picture page first—and we look forward to an early second 
instalment from his notebook. 
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THE FINEST WAY OF LEARNING 
LANGUAGES. 


Wonderful Success of New Pelman Method of 
Learning French, Spanish, Italian and German. 


ecu people assert that the British people are unable 
to learn Foreign Languages. 


Judging from the remarkable success of the new Pelman 
method this saying will soon become obsolete. 


Thousands of men and women are now learning French, 
Spanish, German, or Italian by this method—which is revo- 
lutionising language-teaching in this country—and are 
praising it in the highest terms. 

They find that all those difficulties which formerly sur- 
rounded the acquiring of a Foreign Language with a 
barbed-wire fence of grammatical complexities are swept 
away by the new Pelman method, which enables you to 
learn 

French in French, Italian in Italian, 
Spanish in Spanish, German in German 
without using a word of English. 

Yet the method is so simple that even a child can under- 
stand it. 

General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., writes :— 


“I find that the Pelman method is the best way of learning 
French without a teacher.” 


Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Dorward, K.C.B., D.S.O., writes :— 

“ Since I began the Pelman Course I have learnt more French 
than im eight years spent at school and college. The Course is 
without dowbt the best method of learning a Foreign Language. 
The study has been a pleasure.” 

These opinions are confirmed by men and women all over the 
country who are learning to speak, read, write, and understand 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish by this new “ direct” plan. 
Here are a few typical letters which have been received from 
people who have adopted this method :— 

“I find your method excellent, and it has been of untold help 
to me during my time spent on the Continent.” (D. 121.) 


“Your methods are such that I derived much greater pleasure 
from my first visit (unconducted) to France than could other- 
wise have been possible. The knowledge gained was invaluable 
in successfully surmounting awkward situations which otherwise 
might have been embarrassing.” (N. 153.) 

“TI consider your method the most delightful ever invented, 
and, next to living in a foreign country itself, the most 
effective.” (W. 388.) 


“Your system of speaking German cannot be beaten.” 

(G.C. 112.) 
A great advantage of this new method is that it enables 
you to learn a Foreign Language in that language. There 
are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart, and there is no 
translation from one language into another. Hence you 
avoid the “ hesitation” which is almost unavoidable when 

a Foreign Language is learnt by the old obsolete method. 


Best of all, perhaps, those grammatical difficulties, those 
pages and pages of rules and exceptions which preface most 
systems of learning languages, are eliminated by the Pelman 
plan. You; are introduced to the language itself from the 
very beginning, and you start learning to speak, read, write, 
and understand it from the first day. 

The new Pelman method of learning languages is 
explained in four little 
books entitled respec- 
tively, “ How to learn 
French,” “How to 
learn Italian,” ‘How 
to learn Spanish,” and 
“How to learn 
German.” 


You can have a free copy of any one of these books by 
writing or calling for it to-day to the Pelman Institute 
(Languages Dept.), 66 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. State which book you want, and a copy 
will be sent you by return, gratis and post free. 


Overseas Branches: PARIS, 85 Rue Boissy d’Anglas; NEW YORK, 19 West 
44th Street; MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane; DURBAN, Natal Bank 
Chambers; DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
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SHAKESPEARE 
by LENA ASHWELL 


(lilus. in half-tone and line. 21/- net.) 


This work, by a distinguished actress, with the greatest of 
dramatists as her subject, deals mainly with the period of the 
tragedies. The chief characters are analysed and explained with 
the vivid individual touch of one who possesses imaginative 
insight, as well as practical experience. 


‘ REFLECTIONS 





6th Edition. 


FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY » 


LORD BIRKENHEAD 


(Illus. 24/- net.) 


S. P. B. MAIS, writing in the Daily Graphic, says: — 
“The most astonishing thing about Lord Birkenhead’s quite 





astonishly brilliant ‘Famous Trials of History’ is his reversal 
of famous judgments. In his opinion Mary Queen of Scots was 


cruelly treated at her trial and done to death; Thomas Wentworth, 


Earl of Stafford, was definitely not guilty of treason. Whether or 
not justice was done in these cases, the story of them, told for 
once by a brilliant lawyer instead of by a Grub Street scissors- 
and-paste layman, makes most entertaining reading.” 


HUTCHINSON & CO,, 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW 
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THE FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE 


Raffles, By R. Covrptanp. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


Nowadays the name of Raffles suggests less the Empire- 
builder than the romantic crook. The enemies of Stamford 
Raffles would certainly have described him as crook rather than 
Empire-builder, had the word in its later sense been in vogue in 
the days when he was edging the Dutch out of Java and founding 
Singapore to block their route to the Malaya Archipelago. As it 
was they did not spare such terms as pirate and poacher; and 
Mr. Coupland, while entering a protest on behalf of his hero, is 
compelled to admit that had the boot been on the other foot 
English historians would have used much the same kind of 
language. Raffles himself accepted as a compliment the phrase, 
“ A spirit that will never allow the East to be qmet,” but there 
were times when his passion for troubling the waters roused 
almost as much resentment in London as in Amsterdam. 

According to Mr. Coupland, the importance of Raffles in the 
history of the Empire is that he evolved on his own account the 
ideal of ** trusteeship ” which in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century was still to many politicians, and certainly to the 
majority of the directors of John Company, a heretical novelty. 
When Napoleon’s annexation of Holland gave England, in 1811, 
her chance of striking at the Dutch possessions in the East, the 
heads of India House undertook the job with an eye rather to 
pepper than prestige. They sanctioned the plan for the invasion 
of Java which Raffles had outlined to Lord Minto, on the strict 
understanding that when the Dutch were beaten in the field, the 
victors, having distributed the captured arms amongst the native 
tribes, would evacuate the island leaving their white rivals to 
fend for themselves as best they could. Lord Minto, once in 
possession of Java, snapped his fingers at Leadenhall Street and 
decreed a regular annexation, appointing Raffles as Governor, 
swift promotion at thirty for the lad whose poverty-stricken 
parents had been forced to cut his schooling short at fourteen in 
order that his earnings as a minor clerk in the East India Office 
might eke out the family income. 

By the consent of foes as well as friends Raffles in his new post 
proved himself a superb administrator. In defiance of nervous 
military colleagues, who labelled him Jacobin, as in similar 
circumstances to-day the same type would shriek Bolshevik, he 
had the good sense not only to placate the Dutch but to associate 
them directly with the work of governing the new territory. His 
intimate knowledge not only of the character of the Malays, but 
of their language, history and traditions enabled him to lead 
where another type of pro-Consul would have been forced to 
drive, and there is little doubt that in time he would have 
realised his ambition of establishing a British protectorate “* over 
the whole Malayan world from the Malacca gate to the 
Moluccas.” 

The fall of Napoleon shattered this dream. Great Britain 
very wisely preferred to strengthen European stability by restor- 
ing to the Dutch the bulk of their lost possessions, instead of 
extending her responsibilities in the East. Raffles never ceased 
to deplore what he called Lord Castlereagh’s “‘ direful sacrifices,”’ 
and the rest of his career in the East was spent in an effort to 
secure by underground diplomacy the strategic control of the 
Archipelago which it was no longer possible to effect by the 
strong hand. The ends which Raffles aimed at may have been 
excellent, but like not a few other Empire-builders he failed to 
see that the whole is more important than the part, and that it 
was not mere parochialism that caused men like Canning to 
rap him over the knuckles for attempts to embroil them with the 
Dutch. 

In the long run by the founding of Singapore he succeeded 
so far that while Holland retained control of the Archipelago as 
a whole the British held the gate and the passage to China. 
Raffles was still in the early forties when he bade farewell to 
the East, but he describes himself as “ a little old man, all yellow 
and shrivelled.”” The two years he spent in England before 
his death were not fruitless, for he was the prime mover in 
the scheme which gave London the Zoo. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Unemployment as an International Problem. By J. MorGan REEs. 
King. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Rees’s main contention is that the heavy unemployment of 
post-war years, both in Great Britain and in other countries, is chiefly 
due to the war—above all to the upsetting of normal standards of 
prices in home and international markets, and to the disturbance of 
pre-war routes and channels of trade. His conclusion, accordingly, 


is a plea for stabilisation by international arrangement, especially 
between Great Britain and the United States. He begins his book 





— 


with a brief survey of the economic effects of the Peace Treaties, ag 
seen in the short-lived boom, the subsequent depression, and the 
slow and gradual recovery. These periods are studied for a number of 
countries, and Mr. Rees has gathered together a goodly number of 
useful illustrative figures. There follows a discussion of theories of 
unemployment, not less inconclusive than most such discussions, 
and a brief treatment of the questions of population and world migra- 
tion. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Rees has drawn largely on the facts 
and figures issued by the International Labour Office. The book as g 
whole has no novel view to present ; it is useful mainly as bringing 
together a good deal of scattered material, and reducing this to q 
manageable size and shape. 


Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls Preserved among the Archives 
of the Corporation of the City of London at the Guildhall. Rolls 
Ala—AQ, 1323-1364. Edited by A. H. Tuomas. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 


These records of the proceedings of the Mayor and Aldermen and 
Commonalty of the City of London, whether assembled to administer 
to the City’s affairs, or as a Court to decide civil actions, or as magis- 
trates to adjudicate in criminal cases, or as representing the City in 
disputes between citizens of London and of other towns and countries, 
or in relation to the demands of the Crown, are valuable for the light 
they throw upon political, legal and economic conditions in the 
fourteenth century. Moreover the multifarious nature of the business 
recorded makes the Calendar curiously interesting, and gives the book 
an appeal far beyond that addressed by the usual official record, 
For a page or two we read of great matters of State, as during the 
momentous days which followed upon the landing of Queen Isabella 
and Mortimer in 1326, then we may be plunged into a free fight between 
the Fishmongers and Goldsmiths, or engaged in a spirited corres- 
pendence with some provincial city that has treated a London merchant 
despitefully, or presiding at the trial of malefactors who have beaten 
the Watch and called them “ ribalds,” a fourteenth century term of 
reproach which seems to have teemed with opprobrious meanings. 
But if these records are varied and interesting they are also singularly 
tantalising. They are so vividly contemporary they take nearly 
everything for granted, so that every entry seems to demand a foot- 
note and every footnote a treatise, indeed the very light they throw 
often makes the surrounding darkness but more profound. We 
learn how the citizens misbehaved, and are left guessing with regard 
to how they behaved; we hear much of disorderly houses and little 
or nothing of the orderly house. Now and then comes a cry from the 
heart that sets us wondering, as the complaint of Robert de Pokebrok, 
chaplain, that Henry de Walmsford, cook, had sold him some veal for 
supper that was “ hashed up, stinking and abominable to the human 
race.” The context seems to imply that the citizens were accustomed 
to buying cooked foods, which suggests that only in the larger houses 
were there full facilities for cooking. Apparently, indeed, the bulk 
of the population lived in rooms, as the records of rent disputes 
imply. From one or two entries we gather that “‘ knuckle bones” 
was a game upon which the authorities frowned as leading to the 
undoing of apprentices. ‘‘ Night-walking,”’ except upon especial 
business and with a light was at once a serious offence and a perilous 
adventure, involving the pedestrian either in an encounter with the 
Watch or a worse encounter with cut-purses. So the story of old 
London runs on, a peep-show of incidents that continually invite 
conjecture and baffle curiosity ; the raw material of a hundred his- 
tories and a myriad investigations. 


A Theory of Direct Realism. By J. E. Turner. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Turner in this volume attempts to “formulate a realistic 
theory of perception and of the physical world,’ which shall be more 
realist than any of the current realisms. The definition of his purpose 
indicates his dissatisfaction with the naive realism, now current in 
English and American speculation, on the ground, that it is not yet 
sufficiently ‘‘ naive,’’ near enough, that is, to ordinary unreflective 
experience. Dr. Stout, Mr. Whitehead and Mr. B. Russell among 
others, give him subjects for criticism. Mr. Russell’s realism is “little 
more than a reversion to Hume ” ; his physical world is infected with 
subjectivity. And in Mr. Whitehead’s theory “ nature and reality ” 
tend to fall apart and exclude each other. The realism to which Mr, 
Turner wishes to attain is a position which can be defended against 
any onslaught of subjectivism, even the most insidious. He doubts 
if the British and American schools have attained to that position of 
security. It also seems to him that a really direct realism is not 
necessarily opposed to certain historic schools of idealism; and he 
quotes Dr. Bosanquet to the effect that “realism and idealism” are 
scarcely names of precision. The title of his own book, which is of a 
rather gritty substance, would seem, therefore, to have been ill-chosen. 
The idealism to which he finds his realism related is that of Hegel 
(as in Hegel, Aristotle and Plato), who must not be mistaken either 
for a subjectivist or an opponent of matter (though to be the latter 
is not necessarily to be a subjectivist, as the case of Berkeley proves). 
Mr. Turner, by reminding the new realists and the advocates of 
commonsense that Hegel’s connection between thought and being 
rested upon their distinction from one another, has done a timely act. 
In effect Hegel deduces thought from nature—it is the very complaint 
of Gentile and the Italian idealists, to whom oddly enough Mr, Turner 
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Enjoy a larger income 
and live longer! 


If you depend on investments for your income you are 
probably only getting about 5% on your Capital, and you may 
not be sure of that or of the safety of your money. 


Supposing you can get 13% guaranteed for as long as ever 
you live, then you would be able to indulge in more of the 
comforts of life and be relieved of all anxiety. Both 
advantages will tend to lengthen your life. 


13°/, Guaranteed 
for as long as you live 


A man of 70 can obtain from the Sun Life of Canada an 
Annuity equivalent to 13% on his capital. If his health 
is impaired, a larger Annuity will be granted. Older and 
younger ages get proportionately higher and lower rates, 
and all receive advantages exclusive to Sun of Canada 
Annuitants. 


There are many other forms of Sun of Canada Annuities 
—Joint Life, Annuities with guaranteed return of Capital, 
Deferred Annuities and Educational Annuities. 


Why not let us send you particulars? Remember, the offer 
is made to you by the leading Annuity Co.—a Company with 
Government-Supervised Assets exceeding £62,000,000. 


In confidence, write, giving exact date of birth. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment 
(near Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 
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CEDARS, SAINTS wo 
SINNERS « SYRIA 


by E. S. STEVENS 


(Illus. 21/- net) 


In this beautifully illustrated and well-written book the 
author, who will be remembered for her travel book 
“By Tigris and Euphrates” and several novels, tells in 
a chatty, informative manner of her Syrian experiences, 
and with a wealth of detail and Eastern colouring depicts 
the life, customs and other interesting details of Syria. 





NIPPON 
ty LOUIS COUPERUS 


(Illus. 18/- net) 
Author of “ Eastward,” etc. 


Mr. Couperus travels with observation in his gripsack 
and the pen of a ready writer at his hand, and the natural 
result is a picturesquely convincing record of scenes and 
experiences in the fascinating land of the Geisha and the 
Chrysanthemum, of Samural heredity and amazing 
modern progress. 
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CHARACTER 
THEIR youth is not raw and their old age is never seedy. They 


come into your life seasoned and mellow, strong and yet sub- 
dued. At long last they will be your veterans, scarred and stained 
and weathered with much serving. Yet will their old age be kindly 
and comely and serviceable, and long after you can “really wear 
them no longer” you will find yourself wearing them quite a lot. 


LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 
MeEn’s: Shoes $5/-; “Boots 63/- Women’s: Shoes 50/-; Boots 57/6 


Lotus, Ltp., STaAFForRD & Northamptoa AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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makes no allusion—rather than nature from thought; physical 
science for him, as for Aristotle, discovers and does not create. In 
this respect no doubt (if in no other) Hegel’s view corresponds to the 
‘vulgar notions,” which are to be re-instated in philosophy. 


Mercantilism and the East India Trade. By P. J. Twonas. King. 8s. 6d. 

The foundations of English economic theory were laid in the 
controversies which raged round the East India trade in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. Charles Dournant and the famous Sir 
Josiah Child are only the best known among a host of pamphieteers 
who defended or attacked the India trade, not merely on “‘ bullionist” 
grounds, but with nearly all the main arguments which figure on both 
sides in the modern Protectionist controversy. Mr. Thomas in this 
book, based on a wide survey of contemporary documents, records the 
changing phases of the struggle, especially in its bearing on the textile 
trades. Indian silks and cottons waged war against silks and cottons 
made at home, and also against the powerful and well-entrenched 
English woollen industry. Mr. Thomas deals fully with the action of 
Parliament, from the earlier unsuccessful bills restricting Indian imports 
up to the full-blown Protectionism of the ‘‘Calico Act” of 1720. His 
narrative is sometimes a little confusing ; but he has brought together 
a most interesting collection of material, especially from the pamphlet 
literature of the time, and has incidentally thrown some new light on 
the early history of the cotton manufacture in England. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


HE British and American motorcar industries have pur- 
sued fundamentally different ideals for many years past, 
but are at last in sight of a rapprochement. ‘* Cheap 

to buy, and easy to drive’ has ever been the American slogan. 
The average John Citizen in the States earns high wages but 
possesses no capital; the salesman’s business is to trap him 
into buying a car, for once this is done, upkeep will present 
no special difficulty ; and durability is undervalued by a nation 
which throws away its boots when they require resoling. In 
England many people combine narrow incomes with modest 
investments; they can buy cars out of capital, but cannot 
spare any appreciable weekly sum for maintenance. So the 


salesman’s business is to persuade them that the first cost of a 
car is as nearly as may be the last cost. Further, we have a 
natural knack for mechanics, and rather enjoy tinkering with 
our toys. 


As a consequence our cars are comparatively expen- 


















SEASON’S PROGRAMME 


ENTLEY MOTORS, LTD., beg to announce 

that there will be no change in type or 

price of their Six-eylinder and Four- 
cylinder Models for the coming season. Models 
identical with those to be exhibited at Olympia, 
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sive to buy and comparatively difficult to drive ; but they cost 
amazingly little to run. Mass production is pulling down costs 
very fast, and the new buyers thus attracted into the sport are 
less mechanical and less sporting than their predecessors, 
The British designer is consequently annexing the American 
ideals of cheapness and easy handling as additions to his old 
penchant for high performance and low running costs. 
* . * 

Apart, therefore, from the ultra lowpriced cars constructed 
to tempt the really poor, the typical British car of 1927 tends 
to approximate towards the paramount type of American 
chassis. There are now on the market over a score of smal} 
and medium British six cylinder cars, designed to do most of 
their daily work on top gear. They have smaller engines than 
their American prototypes, consume less fuel, pay less tax, 
and are in most cases faster both on the level and uphill. The 
coachwork is of better quality, and the chassis is usually con- 
siderably more durable, and is built with an eye to cheap repair 
rather than to cheap construction. New models are con- 
stantly appearing in this class, and more are yet to come. Within 
the last few weeks the Austin, Bean, Humber, Lagonda, Vulean, 
and Wolseley have been announced, and the list contains such 
famous names as A.C., Armstrong, Aster, Calcott, Crossley, 
Daimler, Singer, Star, Sunbeam, Talbot, Vauxhall and Waverley. 
The medium-powered, medium-priced car of the next decade 
will evidently be of six or eight cylinders, and the bulky four 
cylinder appears to be moribund except for sporting purposes. 

- * * 

This change is entirely logical and sound. Journalists are 
aware that practically every motor cyclist subscribes to a weekly 
technical journal—some riders actually take four; but not 
one car owner in three troubles to keep in touch with the technical 
side of his hobby, for he regards his car as mere transport ; 
except that it is his private property, he is little more interested 
in its mechanics than in the operation of the locomotive which 
pulls his morning train to town. Regarding it as transport, 
he demands that it shall be cheap, dependable, comfortable, 
and—since he and his womenfolk often drive it—easy to manage. 
A lowgeared six cylinder is desirable for such owners—indeed, 
eight cylinders would be even better. Such cars can be started 
off top gear on the level, can be slowed to a mere creep in traffic 
without gearchanging, and can tackle really long and stiff 
grades on throttle control alone. They are perceptibly smoother 
in their running than four cylinders, and in spite of these obvious 
advantages can reach with ease and in a pleasurable fashion 
the high speeds which may occasionally be required along open 
straights. In sober fact,.the bulk of British factories have been 
a little slow in recognising what a transformation has come 
over their market since the war. Their sluggishness has per- 
mitted vast sales of American six-cylinders. Accustomed to 
the old type of buyer who took a keen technical interest in his 
car and its engine, the trade refused for some years to consider 
the man who bought his car as his grandmother bought her 
phaeton or victoria or brougham, without the least desire to 
learn what type of bearing was ensconced in its hubs, or of what 
timber the shafts were made. Undoubtedly, the very low prices 
of the biggish American sixes assisted importation ; but never- 
theless, the British builder was late in his response to a trans- 
formed market. He is awake at last, and the Americans will 
soon be fighting to maintain their sales, though their vast 
outputs will help them to retain a grip until the newer British 
models are more firmly established in popular favour. 

* * * 

At the moment the position is that the owner who regards 
motoring as transport rather than as a hobby or a sport, accepts 
six or eight cylinders as his ideal; and rightly so. He is now 
being invited to consider whether the British or American six 
will suit him the better. As a rule, the American is cheaper 
to buy, dearer to run, and less durable ; but since his neighbours 
have run such cars for several years past, their form is exposed 
as a racing man might put it, and the Britishers are newer and 
less adequately comprehended. The great asset of these new 
British cars is that an unpleasant shock awaits the owners of 
many Americans when selling day comes. The price offered by a 
private buyer for a secondhand imported car, like the allowance 
granted by a trader in part payment for a new car, is a beggarly 
percentage of its origina] value. Meanwhile, the old car—unless 
it is one of the newer school, such as a Chrysler—probably 
looks very shabby and loudly betrays its age when it is run. 
So the owner is tempted to try his luck with a Britisher. He 
notices that it is liable to a smaller tax—possibly a very much 
smaller tax ; that its externals are all of better quality; that 
it is of smarter appearance ; and that other cars from the same 
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factory are still running admirably after several years on the 
road, whilst they command comparatively good prices on the 
secondhand market. The battle is joined, and there will be 
many converts from American to British six cylinders next 
season. The issue will not be decided hastily. On the one 
hand America is raising her quality—the latest Buicks, and 
Chryslers and such Anglo-American cars as the Willys-Knight 
have nothing cheap or nasty about them. Again, the British 
makers in several leading instances identify the medium six 
as the main plank of their programmes, and hope anon to treat 
them as Morris has treated the little four, and bring their 
prices down. R. E. Davinpson. 


THE CITY 


FFECTS of the coal stoppage are beginningjto make 
E themselves felt in the structure of the bigger coal, 
iron and steel undertakings. Many of these, owing to 
over-capitalisation, bad finance and inferior management were 
already in a parlous state, and the labour situation is not without 
its compensations to the directors, for, like the war, it serves 
as an excellent excuse to screen them from the results of their 
own deficiencies. Everything can be attributed to the resistance 
of the workers to an attempt to lower their standard of living. 
A couple of years before the present crisis I drew attention 
to the position of the Ebbw Vale Coal, Iron and Steel Company, 
and strongly urged readers to part with any holdings they 
might have in that woefully managed company. The directors 
have now circularised the holders of their £1,500,000 8 per 
cent. seven-year notes, which fall due for repayment on 
January Ist, 1928, convening a meeting for the purpose of 
passing proposals extending the repayment date to January Ist, 
1938. That is nothing compared with what follows, which 
is that interest on the notes shall only be payable provided 
the company has the cash available from net earnings as from 
April Ist last. As these net earnings are defined as the profits 
after allowing for interest on all other indebtedness, depreciation, 
and after wiping out debit balances brought forward from any 
previous accouni, it will be seen that the notes become nothing 
better than preference shares, nominally repayable ten years 
hence. As last year the company, to meet its liabilities, had 
to dip into its general reserve to the extent of £300,000, leaving 
only £100,000 undcr that head, and as it must now be losing 
money at a much bigger rate than for years past, the prospects 
of the noteholders seeing any of their money back is remote. 
If I were a noteholder, I should vigorously resist these proposals, 
but many of the notes are held by subsidiaries of the company 
(which are private companies, and not obliged to publish their 
accounts), and this will give the directors a certain amount 
of voting power. The chairman of this company is notorious 
for devoting most of his speeches at its meetings to the iniquities 
of Labour, and indeed of everything other than a Conservative 
Government, and he may be relied upon to favour the unfortu- 
nate noteholders with more diatribes of this description. There 
is a type of investor in this country who seems to like losing 
money. He is particularly in evidence at mectings of Liptons, 
and the Ebbw Vale Company, and I should not be surprised 
if on this occasion the proposals were carried with acclamation, 
coupled with a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors for their excellent services. Meanwhile, less com- 
placent investors who hold short-dated securities in similar 
concerns should take warning. 
* * . 


Many a man who will cheerfully hold preference shares in 
a company like that referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
would shudder if it were suggested to him that he should hold 
the ordinary shares of a tin mining company. He would 
urge that tin was notoriously speculative, and if he were familiar 
with current gossip, would add that the price of tin is dictated 
by one man, or at most three men, in the City of London, who 
can manipulate it just as suits their book. This cautious 
attitude might appear justified from the fact that during the 
past few weeks tin has risen from £280 per ton to £315. A 
Jeading person in the British metal trade, however, expressed 
to me the other day the conviction that there was nothing 
to prevent tin going up a good deal further. I am almost 
afraid to state the figure he mentioned, but it was over £500 
per ton! He pointed to the steady decrease in stocks which 
is occurring, even while British consumers are almost out of 
the market. The world demand is steadily increasing, and 
no new sources of supply have been found. If we assume that 
the views expressed by the authority just quoted are grievously 


exaggerated (and I do not hold this opinion), there would 
appear to be plenty of scope for a further rise in the shares of 
the best Eastern tin producing companies. Take my old 
recommendation, Kramat Pulai. This company has a capitai 
of only £100,000. Last year, with an average price of £26] 
for tin, it made a profit of £40,103, and distributed 30 per cent, 
The price to-day is about 67s. 6d. Tekka-Taiping, with a 
capital of just under £400,000, made a profit of £70,000 and 
paid 15 per cent. Its present price is 34s. 6d. of course, 
profits now are on a much higher scale, and increased dividends 
are assured. Both these shares are well worth purchasing, 
and for those who prefer to spread their risks over a number 
of tin investments, Tin Selection Trust at about 27s. are to 
be recommended. Last year this company earned 19 per 
cent., and distributed 10 per cent., and this year it must be 
doing exceptionally well. 
* * * 

The mest successful tin companies are in Malaya, and the 
big profits made by them are not entirely without repercussion 
upon the rubber companies in that region, some of which have 
interests in tin. These are usually small in comparison with 
their capital, but this additional source of revenue is apt to 
be overlooked. The Pataling Rubber Estates, for instance, 
derives income from tin, in the shape of a royalty or tribute 
varying with the price obtained. Last year its revenue from 
this source was £9,232, which was equivalent to about 4 per 
cent. on its capital. The present price of Pataling is 38s. 6d., 
at which it is well worth buying. Seaport (Selangor) Rubber 
Estate derived from the same means £2,489 for last year, which 
is only equivalent to about 1} per cent. on its capital, but is 
not to be despised. This share is also worth buying at its 
present price of 40s. Heawood Tin and Rubber Estate, with 
a capital of £100,000, obtained £4,332 from tin, and does not 
appear overvalued at its present price of 6s. 6d. Kinta Kellas 
Rubber Estates, with a capital of £130,000, holds about half 
the capital of the recently floated Kinta Kellas Tin Dredging 
Company, the shares of which stand at 7s. 6d. premium. Kinta 
Kellas are 2s. shares quoted at 7s. 6d. Last year its dividends 
aggregated 40 per cent., and at its present price it appears a 
good rubber and tin semi-speculative investment. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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